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Lincoln. 
By ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


Here was a noble product of the soil, 

Grown starkly on the prairies of the West; 
Inured to poverty; inured to toil; 

The chivalry of Bayard in his breast; 

A soul serene that ever onward pressed, 
Beyond the darts of calumny and hate; 

That stood in every crisis fierce the test, 
Till earth had linked his memory with her great, 
As Statesman, President, and Master of his fate. 


He pierced the aeons with a Prophet’s eye. 
Humanity was what he spelt in creed; 
He passed the letter of the statute by, 
To give the spirit of it utmost heed. 
His life was open, both in word and deed, 
From prejudice and passion wholly free; 
Of liberty he sowed a pregnant seed 
For millions, and for millions yet to be, 
Himself the bondman’s Knight of Nature’s sole 


degree. 


A Tribune of the people, so he sprang 
And seized the reins of power and high place, 
While thru the world his challange grandly rang, 
And shook Oppression’s temple to its base. 
His was the mettle of heroic race, 
On whom the seal of sterling merit sat; 
The sunken cheeks, the shrewd and homely 
face, 
That shallow wits had launched their arrows at,— 


Rail-splitter, Orator, and Greatest Democrat. 


Along the wide horizon of the years, 
A deep, sonorous echo of his name 
Rolls, thunder-like; and future History hears 
An answering echo from the Halls of Fame. 
We see the tall, the gaunt, ungainly frame; 
We mark the will to dare, the mind to plan; 
We find the pure resolve, the lofty aim; 
And while his rugged virtues thus we scan, 
We stand uncovered, while we cry, ‘‘ This was a 
man! ’’ 


And upward to the portals of the stars, 
And past the confines of the Seven Seas, 


Beyond the smoky banners of our wars, 
Borne outward on the pinions of the breeze, 
His fame is sung in divers master keys, 
And shrined in bronze, or heralded in rhyme, 
Past mountain tops, and past the Pleiades, 
Far-sent, far-sounding, still with notes sublime, 
Loud-bugled by the mighty trumpet-tone of Time. 


BPN 


O Captain! My Captain! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every wrack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain ! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths, for you 
the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning ; 
Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 
still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with ob- 
ject won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck where my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
—WALT WHITMAN. 
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Reminiscences of Lincoln Day. 
By Hubert M. Skinner. 


Twenty years ago the verdict of history had not 
been rendered in respect of Abraham Lincoln. He 
had been elected as the choice of a minority of the 
people. His brief career had been followed by a 
period so stormy in the political world, that noth- 
ing seemed settled. The reminiscent period had 
not come. The hero had gone out of life, and had 
not returned in folklore. There were no stories 
of Lincoln in newspapers or magazines. His pic- 
ture was unfamiliar to the rising generation—far 
less familiar than that of General Arthur is to-day. 
His speeches and debates were not in print. There 
was scarcely a respectable biography of him to be 
procured at any bookstore. Enshrined as he was 
in the hearts of his former supporters, and re- 
spected as he was by even his opponents in life (a 
large majority of the people) he was not brought 
to the knowledge of the rising generation. His 
neglected homestead at Springfield, Ill., now care- 
fully preserved as a state institution, was rented 
to strangers, and his personal effects were scat- 
tered far and wide. 

To the writer it then seemed that an educational 
opportunity was at hand. A study of the life of 
Lincoln would be of incalculable value to pupils, 
and to the public generally, in many ways. A re- 
view of the political and social conditions in Lin- 
coln’s time would throw light on all subsequent 
history. An intelligent study of the war, its causes 
and its results, would promote a broader patriot- 
ism. An acquaintance with the homely philos- 
ophy, the practical wisdom, of Lincoln’s utteran- 
ces would prove of untold value to the people, as 
a national heritage. In addition to all this, Lin- 
coln’s early life in the West presented a typical 
picture, in the strongest of colors, of the struggles 
and hardships of the pioneers. His success, 
achieved in spite of circumstances the most ad- 
verse conceivable, would offer the strongest incen- 
tive to the youths of the nation. 

For some years there had been school obser- 
vances of authors’ birthday’s in many cities. But 
Mr. Lincoln would be more properly classed as a 
statesman than as an author, however admirable 
might be deemed his style of expression. 

Washington’s birthday had long been observed 
in educational institutions. But there was a dis- 
position to divide Washington’s honors with no 
other statesman. In 1820, it will be remembered, 
when Monroe had really no opposition for the 
Presidency, one electoral vote was cast against 
him, solely in order that no one but Washington 
should be remembered as having been unanimously 
chosen. And when Jackson, at the end of his 
brilliant career, after having received in three suc- 
cessive campaigns the greatest number of popular 
and electoral votes, and after having sat for eight 
years in the President’s chair, issued a farewell 
address to the American people, it was received 
with a certain spirit of regret or resentment, since 
it was felt that Washington’s farewell address 
should stand alone. 

When the plan of observing Lincoln day was 
first proposed, scarcely a score of years had passed 
since Mr. Lincoln had been the central figure of a 
bitter political canvass in the North, and of a ter- 
rible war in the nation. Many who still called 
themselves young men could remember all the pas- 
sions of the time. Were those passions sufficiently 
cooled to permit of a calm discussion of events in 
which he figured, or even of certain utterances «cf 
his on broad lines of civics and of patriotism? 
Would the proposition be free from the suspicion 


of partisan motive? All this was carefully con- 
sidered. The suggestion came from a young man 
of Democratic antecedents, serving under a Demo- 
cratic state administration. The manner of its 
first presentation was assuring. The day suggest- 
ed at first was not the 12th of February, but the 
15th of April. The first observance was on the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s death, rather than on 
that of his birth. This seemed the better day, for 
two reasons: February, the shortest of all the 
months, was already charged with the observance 
of Washington’s birthday, and was atime of strain 
in school work; and a day could be better spared 
in April. Further, the April day was associated 
in the mind with the solemn scenes of the martyr 
President’s death, when passions were checked, 
and the voice of detraction hushed; and on its 
annual recurrence there would be, it was thought, 
less disposition to partisanship, more to calm judg- 
ment and appreciation of the true purpose of the 
observance. 

In the spring of 1885 the proposition was made 
public. It would have been idle to offer it with- 
out supplying the needful material, for except in 
great libraries this was almost wholly inaccessible. 
** Lincoln Leaflets ’’ were prepared, setting forth 
in brief paragraphs a sketch of Lincoln’s life and 
times, with his more notable utterances. These 
were sent to every county superintendent of In- 
diana, and to some. in Illinois, with an invitation 
4 cooperate in the first observance of Lincoln 

ay. 

They were published in the Indiana School Jour- 
nal, then edited by William A. Bell, since presi- 
dent of Antioch college, with his warm commen- 
dation of the plan. From Albert G. Lane, of Chi- 
cago, came assurances of cooperation and words 
of encouragement. Club men in cities were at- 
tracted to the idea, and resolved that the obser- 
vance of the day should not be limited to the ex- 
ercises of pupils in the schools. Nowhere, so far 
as the writer could observe, was there a voice of 
protest. 

The following year, 1886, was marked by a 
memorable club celebration of the birthday of 
Lincoln in Chicago, and from that time the 12th 
of February has been the day preferred, despite 
the considerations which would seem to render the 
April day the preferable one. 

Certainly the time was ripe for the Lincoln re- 
vival. Book after book came from the press, re- 
lating to Lincoln’s life and work. Magazines and 
newspapers began to teem with Lincoln anecdotes. 
The memories of a nation were jogged and awak- 
ened. Old portraits of Lincoln were brought out 
and reproduced. Within twenty years there has 
appeared a mass of ‘‘ Lincolniana ’’ which is amaz- 
ing to foreigners. Lincoln’s stories and proverbs, 
his witty retorts, his Franklin-like applications of 
homely wisdom, his state papers, his every utter- 
ance, it would seem, have become the heritage of 
the masses in America; while to the great world 
abroad he has become the very symbol and type of 
American manhood, the central and representa- 
tive figure of the great Republic. 

Seven of the states have made the twelfth of 
February a legal holiday. These are Illinois, New 
York, New Jersey, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. Probably in near- 
ly all of the states there is some observance of the 
day, and, indeed, some of those in which its ob- 
servance has been most general, hearty, and pro- 
fitable have taken no action toward making it a 
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holiday by statutory enactment. A state law on 
the subject is a matter of little or no importance. 
A mere law will not awaken interest where none 
exists, nor will its absence detract from a suitable 
observance of the day where the people desire it. 
By no means is the educative value of Lincoln day 
in America to be measured by counting the stat- 
utes enacted concerning it. 

Of the materials to be used in school observances 
of the day there is now no lack, so far as Mr. Lin- 
coln’s own writings and sayings are concerned. 
These are everywhere accessible in popular form. 
But of suitable poems for recitations, there has 
been an unaccountable dearth. Why did not Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, and others offer 
grand tributes of verse to Lincoln? Doubtless 
they could not 
have foreseen the 
marvelous growth 
of Lincoln love in 
the past twenty 
years; but they 
might have contri- 
buted to it. Walt 
Whitman wrote 
his famous three 
stanzas, beginn- 
ing with: 
““O Captain, my 
Captain, ’’and Ed- 
na Dean Proctor 
gave us thesimple 
poem which runs: 
““Now must the 
storied Potomac 
Laurels ever di- 
vide.’”’ 

But for many 
years the only 
strong poem relat- 
ing to the Martyr 
President was one 
which appeared in 
a comic paper in 
a foreign land. . 
This strange fact 
has never been 
explained. The 
poem was Tom 
Taylor’s tribute in 
the London 
Punch. For 
years this paper 
had cartooned the 
President,and fol- 
lowed him with 
sarcastic detrac- 
tion which was 
unremitting. 
Now, at his tak- 
ing-off, it was 
seized with re- 
morse. For the 
first time it seemed to realize the towering great- 
ness of the man, and to foresee what place he 
would hold in the history of the great world, in 
the affections of mankind. Tom Taylor gave noble 
expression to his feeling at the time, in a tribute 
which like a wreath of amaranth, will never fade. 

He began with a severe flagellation of himself, 
- the following stanzas, with which his noble*poem 

egins: 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who, with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad, for the self-complacent British sneer, 

His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face. 
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His pas. gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
air, 

His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonaire, 

Of power or will to shine, of art to please. 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, ° 

Judging each step as tho the way were plain, 

Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 

Of chief’s perplexity or people’s pain. 


Beside this corpse, which bears for winding-sheet, 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 

Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Then this ‘‘scurrile jester ’’ paid his tribute to 
the greatest man 
of his day—a tri- 
bute calm, digni- 
fied, and grand; a 
tribute which 
school- children 
will do well to 
commit to mem- 
ory, and to which 
men will ever turn 
for fitting words 
in which to ex- 
press the great- 
ness of the hero 
and his life-work. 

The lack of more 
real poetry has 
been severely felt 
by those who have 
arranged school 

programs for Lin- 
‘eoln day. Tay- 
lor’s poem and the 
tribute by Lowell 
are not enough. 
To supply the 
need for short 

poems, miserable 
hack writers have 

been pressed into 
service; and in 
official bulletins of 
school exercises 

in some of the 
states have ap- 
peared alleged 
poems so discred- 
itable as to be 
really pitiable. 
There is now a 
great need in 
some quarters for 
efficient direction 
to save the obser- 
vance of the day 
from becoming 
contemptible. 

In 1902 at one of the celebrations of the day in 
Chicago, which was held in Erie chapel, the orig- 
inal ‘‘ Lincoln Leaflets ’’ used in 1885 were brought 
forth and used again. Fernando Jones, the pa- 
triarch of Chicago, who was, in his young man- 
hood, an intimate friend of Lincoln, gave hitherto 
unpublished reminiscences of the emancipator; 
and the occasion was one long to be remembered. 
As the years go by, the number of those who can 
give at first-hand reminiscences of Lincoln grows 
ever smaller. We are living in the last years of 
such features in our Lincoln day exercises. A 
striking feature of the last Lincoln day in Chicago 
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was the serving of two grand banquets by Demo- 
cratic clubs. At one of these the writer was pres- 
ent. Five hundred men sat down at the board in 
a great banquet hall, which was beautifully and 
appropriately decorated. Above the head of the 
president of the club was a magnificent portrait 
of Lincoln; and on the souvenir cards also appeared 
the strong face of the man in whose honor the en- 
tertainment was given. Chiefly notable among 
the exercises was a poem by Ernest McGaffey, of 
Chicago, which is so valuable a contribution to the 
literature of the time that it will, in the opinion of 
the writer of this paper, be treasured thruout the 
nation as an enduring memorial of the great Presi- 
dent—a selection especially desirable for use in 
the programs of Lincoln day. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the ob- 
servance of Lincoln day has proved of great edu- 
cational value to the country. That a young man 
who called himself a Democrat was the first 
mover for its inauguration, and that another young 
man who so styles himself made the noblest con- 
tribution to its last celebration are but incidents 
indicative of the absence of partisanship in the ob- 
servance, and of the greatness of the character of 
the man whom-men of all parties unite to honor, 
and rival each other in the measure of their trib- 
ute of praise. 

PN 


Personal Impressions of Lincoln. 


Horace White inan Address at a Colonial Club 
dinner: 


At the beginning of my career as a journalist it 
happened to me to be thrown into close relations 
with Abraham Lincoln. That colossal figure will 
always be an interesting theme for one who can 
speak from personal knowledge, since those who 
can do so are a diminishing number in this world. 

Mr. Lincoln was a many-sided man,fand one who 
presented striking contrasts. He was the most 
humorous being I ever met, and also the most 
serious. His humor was of the impromptu and 
contagious kind that takes possession of all parts 
of the person, as well as all parts of speech. As 
a master of drollery he surpassed all of his contem- 
poraries in Illinois, and yet his solemnity as a pub- 
lic speaker and as a political and moral instructor 
was like that of an Old Testament prophet. He 
was the only public speaker I have ever known 
thus doubly gifted, whose powers of mirth did not 
submerge or even impair his powers of gravity. 

How are we to account for these wonderful 
turns “‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe?’’ 
Well, the same genius that gave us Macbeth, and 
Lear, and Hamlet, gave us Falstaff, and Touch- 
stone, and Dogberry. Shakespeare was the su- 
perior of Sophocles in tragedy and of Aristophanes 
in comedy. Lincoln did not have the gift of poe- 
try, but within the range of prose his power of ex- 
pression was like that of Shakespeare. Here was 
the Old Testament prophet before whom Horace 
Greeley bowed his head, saying that he had never 
listened toa greater speech, altho he had heard 
several of Webster’s best. 

Mr. Lincoln quickly gained the confidence of 
strangers. and, if they were much with him, their 
affection as well. I found myself strongly drawn 
to him from the first, and this feeling remains to 
me now as a priceless possession. James Russell 
Lowell said that he counted it a great gain to have 
lived at the same time with Abraham Lincoln. 
How much greater the gain to have felt the subtle 
influence of his presence. 

This personal quality, whose influence I saw 
growing and widening among the people of Illinois 
from day to day during that great campaign, 
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eventually penetrated to all the Northern states, 
and after his death to all the Southern states. It 
was this magical personality that commanded all 
loyal hearts. It was this leadership that upheld 
confidence in the dark hours of the war and sent 
back to the White House the sublime refrain. 

‘“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hun- 
dred thousand more.’’ es 

Could any other man then living have grappled 
the affections and confidence of the plain people 
and held them steadfast and unwavering as did 
this homely giant of the prairies? He was himself 
one of the plain people. What was in his mind 
and heart was in theirs. He spoke straight into 
their bosoms. He translated the weightiest polit- 
ical and social problems this country has ever 
dealt with into language that all could understand. 
Nobody was so humble, nobody so high, that he 
could not draw new lessons and new inspirations 
from Abraham Lincoln during that great crisis. 


PAR 
Tom Taylor’s Tribute to Lincoln. 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 


His — gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
air, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, 
Judging each step as tho the way were plain, 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain. 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose; 
How his quaint wit made home truth seem more 


true; ; 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful he could be; 
How, in good fortune and in ill, the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand— 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must heaven’s good grace 
command. 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work His will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, : 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As ip his peasant boyhood he had plied ; 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting 
mights; 
The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron bark, that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 
The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 
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The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear,— 
_ were the deeds that helped his youth to 
wain; 
Rough culture, but such trees large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to doit: four long-suffering years, 
Ill fate, ill feeling, ill report lived thru, 
And then he heard the hisses changed to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering mood; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkening days, 
And — to touch the goal from where he 
stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to 
rest! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame: 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came! 


A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they bore; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s stands darkly 
out. 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven; 

And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 


BPP 
Lincoln Leaflets. 


The Lincoln leaflets, prepared by Mr. Skinner, have been 
used, for celebrating Lincoln’s birthday, in many schools. 
The following are selections gathered from some of the 
leaflets. 

I, 


Two tall and beautiful monuments, rising from 
the soil of Illinois, one by the Sangamon river and 
one by Lake Michigan, are of special interest 
to students of American history. They mark the 
last resting places of the two great statesmen on 
whom was centered the attention of America— 
and indeed of the civilized world—in the years im- 
mediately preceding the great war. Douglas 
triumphed over Lincoln in 1858, and Lincoln 
triumphed over Douglas in 1860. They were per- 
sonal friends. The issues on which these states- 
men were arrayed belong wholly to the past. They 
were squarely presented and earnestly debated, 
and were decided, as American issues must be, by 
the people. All concede the greatness and the 
goodness of President Lincoln, and his name is far 
removed from the divisions and questions of to-day. 
Teachers and pupils unite in exercises of affection- 
ate remembrance, and repeat the sentiments with 
which he touched the chords of humanity and 
spoke to all the future. 


II. 


The most remarkable popular debate in Amer- 
ican annals, and in some respects the most remark- 
able in all history, was that of the Senatorial cam- 
paign in Illinoisin 1858. The excited interest with 
which it was attended, its protraction thru many 
weeks and thru widely different localities and com- 
munities, the rush of many thousands to hear, the 
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endless reproduction in the newspapers of every 
state, the comments of the millions who practi- 
cally constituted the audience, the sharply drawn 
issues, the perfect candor of the debaters (who 
answered each the most searching questions of his 
opponent), the momentous character of the con- 
clusions drawn,—all these strange accompaniments 
rendered the Senatorial canvass in reality a can- 
vass which can be likened to no other, and one 
which predetermined at once the choice of the 
two champions as standard bearers in the Presi- 
dential canvass two years later. 


ITI. 

Singularly contrasted were the speakers in the 
Great Debate. Proud in the consciousness of his 
powers, matchless in eloquence, small in figure but 
splendid in the magnetism of his presence, grace- 
ful in gesture, cold, self-possessed, and lofty in 
scorn or glowing in the passion of appeal, was 
Judge Douglas, the Little Giant, the senator of a 
dozen years, the hitherto unchallenged master in 
the field of controversy. Opposed to him was the 
Rail Splitter. Six feet three in his stockings, lank 
and ungainly, unprepossessing of visage save in 
the kindliness of his smile, without art or artificial 
polish, but with earnestness and solemnity born of 
the great crisis, with honesty of purpose that none 
in all the throng could question, and with homely 
phrases that reached the heart, was Abraham 
Lincoln, who had dared to challenge the little 
Giant to a joint discussion. Answering to the 
polished oratory of the Senator were the solemn 
earnestness and the quaint and irresistible humor 
of this man of the people. 


Very remarkable was the political situation in 
1858. The Democratic party was rent in twain. 
At the end of one faction was the Administration. 
The leader of the other faction was Judge Douglas. 
Opposed was the young and rapidly growing Re- 
publican party,—the old Whig party had gone out 
of existence. It was thus a three-sided issue, for 
the Republicans met their divided opponents with 
a solid front. The positions of the three opposing 
parties may be stated briefly thus : 


It is both the right and the duty of Congress to 


recognize the institution of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. —The Administration Faction. 


It is both the right and the duty of Congress to 
prohibit the institution of slavery in all the Terri- 
tories. —The Republican Party. 


It is neither the right nor the duty of Congress . 


to recognize or to prohibit the institution of slavery 

in the Territories. The matter must be decided 

by the people of each Territory for themselves. 
-——The Douglas Faction. 


In their sentiments the Republicans were no less 
divided than the Democrats, tho they were united 
in action. ‘‘Of strange, discordant, and often 
hostile elements,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ we gathered 
from the four winds.’’ Sentiments held by mem- 
bers of that party in northern Illinois were vehe- 
mently repudiated by members in the central and 
southern parts. To unite in action people of op- 
posing views was the task set before both debaters. 
Never was presented to public men a greater 
temptation to equivocate and to play a double part; 
and yet never was debate conducted with greater 
candor on both sides. Perhaps never before was 
the American public so thoroly instructed upon the 
real character of the issues to be decided. 


V. 
The Presidential campaign of 1860 was but a 
continuation of the same debate by the same de- 
baters. To complicate matters still further, a 
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fourth party arose, which was non-committal as to 
policy, proclaiming as its platform only ‘‘ The 
Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of 
the laws.’’ A popular majority was impossible 
under the circumstances. Mr. Lincoln received a 
plurality of the popular votes, and a majority of 
the electoral votes, and was elected. 
VI. 


The burden of responsibility borne by President 
Lincoln, the prolonged and terrible war in which 
he was engaged, the freeing of the slaves, the 
death of the president in the hour of final victory 
—all these are matters known to all, and are per- 
sonally remembered by very many of the people 
to-day. President Lincoln’s addresses reveal, 
more perfectly than description can portray, the 
character of that remarkable man who stood at the 
helm of our ship of state thru the storm and peril 
of a gigantic war, of that man of whom his con- 
quered foes have unfeignedly said, ‘‘He was our 
best friend.’’ _ 


“** Ahouse divided against itself cannot stand.’ 
I believe this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. Ido not expect 
the Union to be dissolved, I do not expect the 
house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be di- 
vided.’’— Address at Springfield, June 17, 1858. 


VIII. 

-‘* My friend has said to methat I am a poor hand 
to quote Scripture. I will try it again, however. 
It is said in one of the admonitions of our Lord, 
‘As your Father in heaven is perfect, be ye also 
perfect.” The Savior I suppose, did not expect 
that any human creature could be perfect as the 
Father in heaven. But he said, ‘As your Father 
in heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect.’ He set 
that up as a standard; and he who did most to- 
ward reaching that standard attained the highest 
degree of moral perfection. So I say in relation 
to the principle that all men are created equal, let 
it be as nearly reached aswe can. If we cannot 
give freedom to every creature, let us do nothing 
that will impose slavery upon every other creat- 
ure.’’—Address at Chicago, July 10, 1858. 

IX. 

““Now, it happens that we meet together once 
every year, some time about the 4th of July, for 
some reason or other. These 4th of July gather- 
ings, I suppose, have their uses. If you will in- 
— me, I will state what I suppose to be some of 
them. 

““We are now a mighty Nation; we are thirty, 
or about forty, millions of people, and we own and 
inhabit about one fifteenth part of the dry land of 
the whole earth. We run our memory back over 
the pages of history for about eighty-two years, 
and we discover that we were then a very small 
people in pointof numbers, vastly inferior to what 
we are now, with a vastly less extent of country, 
with vastly less of everything we deem desirable 
among men. We look upon the change as exceed- 
ingly advantageous to us and to our posterity, and 
we fix upon something that happened away back, 
as in some way or other being connected with this 
rise in prosperity. We find a race of men living 
in that day whom we claim as our fathers and 
grandfathers. They were iron men; they fought 
for the principle they were contending for; and 
we understand that by what they then did it has 
followed that the degree of prosperity which we 
now enjoy has come tous. We hold this annual 
celebration to remind ourselves of all the good done 
in this — of time, of how it was done, and 
who did it, and how we are historically connected 
with it; and we go from these meetings in better 
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humor with ourselves, we feel more attached the 
one to.the other, and more firmly bound to the 
country we inhabit. In every way we are better 
men, in the age and race and country in which we 
live, for these celebrations. But, after we have 
done all this. we have not yet reached the whole. 
There is something else connected with it. We 
have, besides these men—descended by blood from 
our ancestors—among us, perhaps half our peo- 
ple, who are not descendants at all of these men; 
they are men who have come from Europe—Ger- 
man, Irish, French, and Scandinavian—men that 
have come from Europe themselves, or whose an- 
cestors have come hitherto and settled here, find- 
ing themselves our equals in all things. If they 
look back thru this history to trace their connection 
with these days by blood, they find they have none; 
they cannot carry themselves back into that glo- 
rious epoch and make themselves feel that they 
area part of us. But when they look thru that 
old Declaration of Independence, they find those 
old men say, ‘We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal,’ and then 
they feel that moral sentiment taught in that day, 
evidences their relations to those men, that it is the 
father of all moral principle in them, and that they 
have aright to claim it as tho they were blood of 
the blood, and flesh of the flesh, of the men who 
wrote that Declaration. And sothey are. That 
is the electric cord in that Declaration that links 
the hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men to- 
gether, that will link those patriotic hearts as long 
as the love of freedom exists in the minds of men 
thruout the world.’’—Address at Chicago, July 
10, 1858. 


X. 


“‘T hold that there is no reason in the world why 
the Negro is not entitled to all the natural rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Independence— 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. I hold that he’is as much entitled to these 
as the white man. I agree with Judge Douglas, 
he is not my equal in many respects; certainly not 
in color, perhaps not in moral or intellectual en- 
dowment. But in the right to eat, without the 
leave of anybody else, the bread which his own 
hand earns, he is my equal and the equal of Judge 
Douglas, and the equal of every living man.’’— 
The Great Debate, Ottawa, Aug. 21, 1858. 


Xl. 


“‘T think the authors of that notable: instru- 
ment (the Declaration of Independence) intended 
to include all men, but they did not mean to de- 
clare all men equal in all respects. They did not 
mean to say all men were equal in color, size, 
intellect, moral development, or social capacity. 
They defined, with tolerable distinctness, in what 
they consider all men are created equal—equal in 
certain unalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This, they 
said, and this they meant. They did not mean to 
assert the obvious untruth that all were then actu- 
ally then enjoying that equality, or that they were 
about to conferit immediately upon them. In fact, 
they had no power to confer such a boon. They 
meant simply to declare the right, so that the en- 
forcement of it might follow as fast as circum- 
stances should permit. They meant to set up a 
standard maxim for free society, which should be 
familiar to all; constantly referred to, constantly 
labored for, and even, tho never perfectly at- 
tained, constantly approximated, and thereby con- 
stantly spreading and deepening its influence and 
augmenting the value and happiness of life to all 
people, of all colors, everywhere.’’—The Great 
Debate, Alton, Oct. 15, 1858, 
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XII. 

‘*A duty devolves upon me which is perhaps 
greater than that which has devolved upon any 
other man since the days of Washington. He 
never could have succeeded except for the aid of 
Divine Providence, upon which he at all times re- 
lied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the 
same Divine aid which sustained him; and on the 
same Almighty Being I place my reliance for sup- 
port. And I hope that you, my friends, will 
all pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, 
without which I cannot succeed, but with which 
success is certain.’’—Farewell Speech at Spring- 
field, Feb. 11, 1861. 

XIII. 

“‘T am but an accidental instrument, temporary 
and to serve fora limited time; and I appeal to 
you to constantly bear in mind that with you, and 
not with politicians, nor with presidents, nor with 
office seekers, but with you is the question, ‘Shall 
the Union and shall the liberties of this country be 
preserved to the latest generations?’ ’’—Bates 
House Speech at Indianapolis, Feb. 11, 1861. 

XIV. 

“‘Thave often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this Confederacy 
so long together. It was not the mere matter of 
the separation of the colonies from the mother- 
land, but that sentiment in the Declaration of In- 
dependence which gave liberty not alone to the 
people of this country, but, I hope to the world for 
all future time. It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weight would be lifted from 
the shoulders of all man. This is the sentiment 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
Now, my friends, can the country be saved upon 
that basis? If it can I will consider myself the 
happiest man in the world if I can help to save it. 
If it cannot be saved upon that principle, it will 
be truly awful. Butif this country cannot be 
saved without giving up that principle, I was 
about to say that I would rather be assassinated 
on this spot than surrender it.’’— Address at Inde- 
pendence Hall, Feb. 21, Fg ; 


V. 

‘‘Why should there not be a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of thepeople? Is there any 
better or equal hope in the world? In our present 
differences is either party without faith of being 
in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of Nations, 
with His eternal truth and justice, be on your side 
of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth 
and that justice will surely prevail, by the judg- 
ment of this great tribunal of the American peo- 
ple.’’—First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. 


XVI. 

‘“‘TIn your hands, my dissatisfied fellow country- 
men, and not in mine, is the momentous issue of 
the Civil war. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in 
Heaven to destroy the government, while I have 
the most solemn one to ‘ preserve, protect, and de- 
fend’ it. Iam loath toclose. We are not enem- 
ies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Tho 
passion may have strained, it must not break our 
‘bonds of affection. The mystic cords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the 
angels of our better nature.’’—First Inaugural 
Address, March 4, 1861. 

VII. 

‘Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the pow- 
er vested in me as commander-in-chief of the 
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army and navy of the United States in time of 
actual armed rebellion against the authority and 
government of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war measure for suppressing said rebel- 
lion, do, on this first day of January in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and in accordance with my purpose to do so 
proclaimed for the full period of one hundred days, 
from the first day above mentioned, order and 
designate as the states and parts of states where- 
in the people thereof are respectively this day in 
rebellion against the United States, the following, 
etc. 

‘* And by virtue of the power and for the pur- 
pose aforesaid I do order and declare that all per- 
sons held as slaves within said designated states 
and parts of states are, and henceforward shall 
be, free; and that the executive government of 
the United States, including the military and naval 
authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of said persons 

‘* And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an 
act of justice, warranted by the Constitution upon 
military necessity, I invoke the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the favor of Almighty God.’’ 
—Proclamation of Emancipation, Jan. 1, 1863. 


XVIII. 


‘*The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us, that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to the cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.’’—Gettysburg Cemetery 
Dedication, Nov. 19, 1863. 

XIX. 


‘* With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness to do the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive to finish the great work we 
are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphans; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and a lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.’’—Second Inaugural 
Address, March 4, 1865. 


PR 
To Ensure Clean Foot-ball. 


Prof. A. W. Smith, of the department of mechan- 
ical engineering, Cornell university, in a letter to 
the New York Times says that it is imperative, in 
order to save football from abolition, that rules be 
adopted which will prevent the intentional injur- 
ing of opponents.. Professor Smith says that he 
has information from sources that do not admit of 
doubt, that instructions and suggestions are given 
as to the most adroit methods of so injuring an 
opposite player as to compel him to retire from 
the game, and yet make the act appear like the 
unintentional and necessary roughness of the play. 

Professor Smith recommends the appointment 
of two officials whose sole duty it shall be to watch 
for intentional injuries of this kind, and whose 
instructions shall be to err on the side of severity 
rather than of lenity. That upon the slightest sug- 
gestions of such actions the side offending be pen- 
alized severely, and the player so acting be re- 
moved. Three such removals of a player from 
games will cause his college faculty to bar him 
from representing his college in athletics, and 
will take away from him the privilege of bearing 
the college initial. ; 
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Notes of New Books, 


a 


Mr. A. W. Potter in his Grammar School Algebra has 
solved a very great problem—how to tide pupils safely over 
the gulf between arithmetic and algebra. Step by step the 
author shows the way—how the signs used in both are the 
same, how letters can be used in place of numbers, and all 
is explained so clearly, and is made so simple, that any ordi- 
nary pupil can understand. There are seventy-five lessons 
for the first half year, and an equal number for the second 
half. Problems involving complex conditions have been care- 
fully avoided. The order of treatment is that suggested by 
the New York city course of study. 

The reviewer of this book has taught algebra, finding it a 
most difficult subject for pupils to comprehend. Hehas been 
engaged in other work for several years, and he has congrat- 
ulated himself on the fact that algebra especially he need 
no longer teach. But Mr. Potter’s delightful Grammar 
School Algebra has put the matter in an entirely different 
light. He would like nothing better than to take twenty 
bright girls of from ten to thirteen years of age right thru 
this little book. He knows he would enjoy it and he is quite 
sure the girls and boys would too. 

The teachers and pupils so fortunate as to use Potter’s 
algebra asa text are to be congratulated. May they be 
many! (American Book Copanmy, New York.) 


Geology of the City of New York, with geological map 
A L. P. Gratacap, A. M., American Museum of Natural 

istory.—It goes without saying that Mr. Gratacap has 
done his work thoroly and well, and that his book will be of 
vast service in institutes, schools, and classes in geology. 
Looking over the maps and pictures in this volume, our 
faith is badly shaken in the prediction of a scientist some 
= ago that the city would sink, causing dire disaster. 

ew York, especially the upper end, is indeed founded on a 
rock. The extent and variety of the rock formations will 
be a revelation to the non-scientific reader. (Irving Press, 
225 Fourth avenue, New York.’ 


A Laboratory Chemistry, by Richard B. Moore, instructor 
in chemistry, University of Missouri.—In these pages a num- 
ber of experiments have been selected which illustrate those 
parts of physics which are most essential to the student of 
chemistry. It will be found that the majority of these can 
be performed with profit even by the student who has taken 
a course in elementary physics. The whole work has been 
written with the idea in mind of enforcing, as well as a book 
can, those principles for which the scientific method stands. 
In addition, considerable attention has been paid to those 
questions of theory which are so seldom studied and less 
often understood by the elementary student. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Laboratory Physics, A Student’s Manual for Colleges and 
Scientific Schools, by Dayton Clarence Miller, D.Sc., profes- 
sor of physics in Case School of Applied Science.—This book 
consists of one hundred and twenty-eight carefully selected 
problems and experiments designed to give the student who 
has worked them thru large familiarity with experimental 
methods and an acquaintauce with the best. Recognizing 
that there is by far the best opportunity for developing ac- 
curacy in mechanics, the experiments are much more full 
and numerous in that subject. But close accuracy is insisted 
upon constantly. 

The discussions of lenses, and of the methods of calorim- 
etry, seem unusually clear and readily comprehended by the 
student. The various modern measurements of electrical 
currents are carefully presented, and the best instruments 
are fully described. Fine tables of reference make an ap- 
pendix, and so render the book sufficiently full to meet the 
requirements of all students except those who propose to 
— along some of the divisions of the subject, as in 
electricity. (Ginn & Company, Boston, U. S. A. List price, 
$2.00; mailing price, $2.15.) 


Civil government is a somewhat difficult subject to teach 
and a hard one for pupils to understand, and yet it is as nec- 
essary a subject as any in the course. Perhaps it is best 
to leave out as much of the legal and historical as possible 
and make the teaching concern things with which pupils are 
more or less acquainted. That is the line on which Roscoe 
Lewis Ashley has made his book, entitled Government and 
the Citizen. The subject is presented by topics, which are 
to be discussed in class and the pupils encouraged to add 
other information of their own. The matter is presented 
under three general heads — the citizen’s part in government, 
state and local government, and the national government. 
The ‘‘text questions’’ at the ends of the chapters are to be 
answered from the text by a little search or thought, while 
the ‘‘ supplementary questions ’’ require the consultation of 
various Seat. The publishers have given us a pleasurable 
surprise by illustrating this book, somewhat of an innovation 
in a civil government text-book. There are pictures of pub- 
lic buildings, battleships, and many other things related to 
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our government. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $0.70.) 


It has been found that the best way to teach history to the 
younger children is by means of stories of gs per- 
sons. That is the plan to which the book by John H. 
Haaren, LL. D., district superintendent of New York, and 
A. B. Poland, Ph. D., superintendent of Newark, N. J., is 
adapted. Its title is Famous Men of Greece. It begins with 
the mythological period and extends to the conquest by the 
Romans. An interesting story has been made out of each 
man’s life, told in a style so simple that pupils in the lower 
grades can read and enjoy the narrative. If the course is 
crowded the book may be used to correlate history and read-- 
ing. It is illustrated with numerous reproductions of famous 
paintings and many portraits. (University Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Forms of Public Address, by Prof. George P. Baker, is the 
work of a member of the Harvard faculty. It consists of 
about everything in the way of the spoken word from the 
‘‘Gettysburg Address’’ down to the inanities of an imma- 
ture young miss at a Radcliffe dinner. There are also some 
letters, such as President Roosevelt’s memorandum on the 
Schley Court of Inquiry, and a number of editorials of the 
Civil war period, which it seems a shame to resurrect for 
college boys at this day. 

Nearly every one of the numerous speeches, addresses, 
eulogies, etc., has been cut either in front, in the middle, or 
at the end, sometimes in all three places at once, and, in addi- 
tion, somewhere in each paragraph. Their characteristic 
beauty and excellence has therefore largely departed. There 
is no indication, by means typographical or otherwise, of 
‘‘editing.’’ Ifa young man must read a ‘‘ concentrated ’’ 
copy of a great oration there should be something to inform 
him that the condensing process has taken place. An ad- 
mirable address of Booker T. Washington has most of the 
admirable qualities left out, but one would never have 
guessed it from this book. An address of welcome by Pres- 
ident Eliot of Harvard to Prince Henry of Prussia is a most 
extraordinary production, as it takes nonotice of H. R. H. 
That is indeed ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ with the prince left out. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York.) 


The College Girl of America, by Mary Caroline Crawford, 
will be read with interest not only by the alumnz of the 
colleges she so graphically describes therein, but by those 
young women contemplating or — for a college course, 
and by legions of men desirous of knowing what goes on 
within the scholastic domains from which they are excluded. 
In a simple, direct way Miss Crawford tells of the founda- 
tion, topography, curriculum, and pastimes of the score of 
leading colleges of this country devoted-to the higher educa- 
tion of women. Not only does she give word-pictures of the 
senior play at Smith, class day at Vassar, May-day at Welles- 
ley, the lantern celebration at Bryn Mawr, the Washington’s 
birthday party at Rockford, the ‘‘junior prom’’ at Mt. 
Holyoke, and the other annual events on which each college 
prides itself, but she furnishes practical details of the ex- 
penses incurred in attending these seats of learning. The 
book is profusely illustrated with half-tone cuts. (L. C. 
Page & Company, Boston. Price, $1.60.) 


A number of sketches of negro life by Ella Middleton 
Tybout from a volume bearing the title of Poketown People, 
or Parables in Black. They are full of kindly humor and 
reflect the author’s intimate knowledge of a race which is 
we a rapid change. In a short time it will be hard 
to find the types here presented. The intention of the author 
is to depict the negro as she has known him with his eccen- 
tricities, superstitions, strange code of morality, and curious 
oe ge application of religion to every-day life. The fun- 
oving will find in it many merry moments, and they will 
learn to view the race with more charity and forbearance. 
The illustrations in color are by Frank Verbeck and Beulah 
“1 on (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. (Price, 


Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, edited for school use by Wil- 
liam Hammond McDougal, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Belmont, Cal. —The text of this edition varies from that 
of the First Folio only where the latter seems corrupt. The 
notes and other helps were prepared with special reference 
to the requirements for entrance to the larger colleges, but 
they are not limited to the requirements. (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York.) 


An Outline of Municipal Government in the City of New 
York, by George Arthur Ingallsof the New York bar.—It is 
the purpose of the author to present without confusing de- 
tail a complete picture of the government. Lawyers thru- 
out the state, law students, and patriotic citizens will thank 
Mr. Ingalls for presenting the matter in such clear and sat- 
isfactory form. (Matthew Bender, Albany, N. Y. Price, 
75 cents. 

Macbeth, edited with notes, introduction, glossary, lists of 


variorum readings, and selected criticisms, by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Clarke.—This edition goes back to, and re- 
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produces, the famous First Folio text of 1623, the one that 
ge Shakespeare in the original spelling and punctuation. 
he text is freed from the editorial changes of three centu- 
ries, which, however, are indicated by abundant notes. It 
is the only reprinting of the First Folio obtainable in handy 
a. id homas Y. Crowell & Company, New York. Price, 
cents.) 


A Handbook of the Prevention of Tuberculosis, being the 
first annual report of the committee on the prevention of 
tuberculosis of the Charity Organization of the City of New 
York.—This is a book of 398 pages of the most intensely in- 
teresting matter to those concerned in the welfare of the 
race. These experts have gone into the detail of the pre- 
vention of this scourge of the white races more thoroly than 
was ever attempted before. They have shown the educa- 
tional, legal, and sanitary means that may be taken, and that 
have been applied to a large extent in New York, to eradi- 
cate this most destructive foe of mankind. The book has 
many diagrams and illustrations. (The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, New York City.) 


Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy, by Otto Von Bruneck, trans- 
lated and adapted by Mary J. Safford, and illustrated by 
George Alfred Williams. —This story of the adventures of a 
German boy will be popular in this country because it 
brings Prince Henry in asacharacter. Claus Erichsen is 
picked up in the Baltic sea by Prince Henry, who is yacht- 
ing in those waters. He places the boy on a training ship, 
and from there Claus is transferred to a warship, which 
goes to Japan, China, Affica, and other quarters of the 
world. Many jolly adventures are met with, and Claus 
comes back home a commissioned officer. (Henry Holt & 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


The Custodian, by Archibald Eyre, is a welcome relief 
from the conventional novel. In the literary field an inno- 
vator is needed occasionally to bring us back to nature. 
This author seems to have set out to show how different] 
people would act in romantic situations from the way novel- 
ists usually picture them as acting. The plot turns on an 
Englishman under a cloud being practically set as jailer over 
an erratic German princess in a lonely place in Scotland. 
The dainty illustrations by Penrhyn Stanlaws will be greatly 
admired. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Any one who has written so truthfully and so sympatheti- 
cally about cats as Caroline M. Fuller has in her story of 
The Alley Cat’s Kitten is sure to be read with interest. The 
alley cat leaves her kitten at the door of a hospitable house, 
and it is presented to Eunice in her Christmas stocking. 
‘‘Weejums,”’ as the kitten is called, and the other pets of 
the family have many interesting adventures. The humor 
which pervades the story will make it a general favorite. 
The illustrations are from photographs made by the author. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


Even those who do not admire Miss Corelli as a literata 
will confess to possessing curiosity regarding her personal- 
ity, and will eagerly welcome the book entitled Marie Co- 
relli, the Writer and the Woman, by T. F. G. Coates, and 
R. S. Warren Bell.—But the title promises more than their 
joint work fulfils They indeed give details about the plots, 
time of publication, and reception accorded Miss Corelli’s 
numerous novels, but of the woman they give us only an oc- 
casional glimpse, and that in the form of panegyric. The 
volume contains pictures of Miss Corelli’s pets and the 
many places she has called home, but is minus a portrait of 
that unique woman herself, which is as satisfactory as a 
production of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ with ‘‘ the melancholy Dane”’ left 
out. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia.) 


In The Boy Fisherman Frank E. Kellogg tells about the 
experiences of some adventurous boys along the Mississippi 
river. It describes in an interesting way the kind of life 
boys love best, and hence the book will have a large number 
of interested readers. There are several good illustrations. 
The Saalfield Publishing Company. (Price, $1.00. 


The Eve of War is a good story by W. Bert Foster, the 
scene of which is laid in Washington and vicinity. The events 
are those that lead up to the inauguration of President Lin- 
coln, which are placed before the reader with great vivid- 
ness. We become particularly interested in a young man 
named Joe Ranson, who has many opportunities to show 
pluck and intelligence, and who improves them all. Conse- 
quently we are rejoiced when, at the end of the story, he 
becomes heir to a fortune. (The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.25.) 


No man has done more to make the stirring events of 
American history real to the rising generation than James 
Otis. His most recent book recounts the deeds of The Min- 
ute ~~ of the Green Mountains. The author gives the 
credit for the story to Amos Stillman, son of that Tobiah 


whose adventures during 1777, when he served the colonies 
against the king, are here set down. Mr. Otis has added 
certain well known historical facts which seemed necessary 
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to the understanding of the tale; otherwise the story is as 
Amos received it from his father. . The book is illustrated 
by A. Burnham Shute. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


A Lass of Dorchester is another good story of colonial 
days by Annie L. Barnes. Its time and place is the province 
of Carolina and the year is 1702. The customs and charac- 
teristics of the peopleof that time are excellently described. 
There are thrilling incidents enough to keep the interest 
keyed up to a high pitch. The illustrations are by Frank T. 
Merrill. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Marjorie Darling 1s the heroine of the story bearing this 
title, by Mrs. George A. Paull. Marjorie is a little four- 
year-old with soft pink cheeks, great big blue eyes, and au- 
burn hair. We are sure all, young and old, will bedelighted 
to read about the doings of this charming little girl, espe- 
cially when they are related with the liveliness and charm 
to be found in these pages. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia., 


Lucy and Their Majesties, by B. L. Farjeon, is a prett 
comedy in wax for children. Lucy is a little English girl, 
who confides her grief over her father’s attempts to force 
an unwelcome suitor upon an elder sister, to Madam Tus- 
saud, of the London wax works. The latter’s successful 
efforts to straighten out the tangle with the assistance of 
her wax figures, form the theme of a story full of amusing 
complications. The illustrations are by Fanny Y. Cory and 
George Varian. (The Century Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Mr. Kris Kringle is a Christmas story, by Dr. Weir Mit- 
chell, full of pathos and humor and the sentiment of the 
season, that fills us with kindlier feelings to all humanity. 
And it is a Christmas gift in itself, for it was written many 
years ago to aid a home for crippled children. Every one 
who buys this story which tells about two happy children 
aids this worthy institution. ‘‘ Your money,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘has passed thru the hands of a good woman and 
behold, it is thanks, it is peace, it is prayer.’’ The book is 
beautifully and artistically gotten up, with colored illustra- 
tions and designs at the top and bottom of the pages, and a 
pretty cover design. Its literary worth and its artistic ex- 
cellence make it a good book to have, aside from any ques- 
be of charity. (George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadel- 
phia.) 


The Prince Chap is a story in three curtains and several 
scenes by Edward Peple. The hero is an American sculptor 
living in a London art colony. He becomes the guardian of 
a little orphan girl who grows up to beautiful womanhood in 
the atmosphere of studio life. It is a well-constructed love 
story, and willappeal to those who like refined humor, pathos, 
and sentiment. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


It seems rather early to be getting stories of the war in 
Asia, yet we have one by Frederick Palmer,’ the correspon- 
dent, written and published while the interest in the contest 
is at its height. Its title is With Kuroki in Manchuria, and 
it is dedicated ‘‘to the Japanese infantry, smiling, brave, 
tireless; and no less to the daring gunners who dragged 
their guns close to the enemy’s line over night,’’ by one who 
was with them five months in the field. It is a graphic ac- 
count of that wonderful campaign of three armies that 
finally united into one and swept the Russians out of Liao- 

ang. The illustrations are from photographs taken by 
ames H. Hare. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 





_ Happiness is the proper goal of human effort, and health 
is indispensable to it—take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Guard the Common School. 


There appears to be a well-defined understand- 
ing among a number of public leaders to impress 
upon the people alleged claims of the private 
schools upon the public treasury. These men seem 
never to have heard of the battles that have been 
waged over this same subject in the past. The 
common school stands for a definite ideal, and 
that is nothing short of the broadest interpreta- 
tion of the American idea. Equalization, to the 
fullest extent, of the educational opportunities of 
the young is one of its objects. Another is to 
gather on a basis of social equality from the homes 
of the poor and wealthy alike the children of every 
faith and every race and to unite them all in the 
search for the better things of life. The common 
school is a miniature democracy; miniature, but 
real, more real in fact than is to be found any- 
where outside. 

Those who are not in sympathy with the demo- 
cratic ideal cannot hope to understand the sublime 
conception of a “‘universal education of the peo- 
ple in common schools free to all.’’ The thought 
is utterly beyond them. The more’s the pity. If 
they could only be made to appreciate their blind- 
ness! But they cannot, and so they will continue 
to pervert the mission of the common school and 
will try to reduce the institution to a level of 
equality with other educational institutions. 

Suppose it should occur to someone to question 
the exclusive right of the state to deal with crim- 
inals. The Chinese on Mott street would then be 
able to ask that their clandestine Chinese court of 
justice should be recognized; and that, as it saved 
the city of New York much money in the way of 
prosecution expenses, it ought to be entitled toa 
share in the money appropriated for the judiciary 
department. Churches which discipline their 
members would also ask to be paid for the share 
ros voluntarily assume in keeping the city or- 

erly. 

Ur suppose a taxpayer should be dissatisfied with 
the protection afforded his dwelling by the local 
fire department and should organize a fire-fighting 
force of his own, ought he to have his bills paid 
out of the public treasury? 

But examples of this nature cannot possibly put 
the case of the common school as forcibly as the 
facts themselves do. The common school is the 
true nursery of American ideals. The moment a 
large part of the population withdraw their chil- 
dren from the common school, the Republic is to that 
extent endangered. This is no clap-trap, those 

who cannot appreciate these things notwithstand- 
ing. 

The common school is the only institution in 
which people of every condition of life and of 
every creed and race can meet on a basis of equal- 
ity. Here our American democracy has its roots. 
Those who have felt the influence of the school 
have enjoyed an education in citizenship for which 
no substitute is to be found anywhere. Guard 
well this most precious institution, guard it as you 
would your life. 
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President Angell Will Stay. 


Every educator will rejoice with the university 
of Michigan because Dr. James B. Angell has 
withdrawn his resignation of the presidency of that 
great state institution, which he has held since 
1871, over a third of a century. We can well un- 
derstand the consternation that was caused by the 
resignation. No one had had an intimation of 
what was to come when the venerable president 
handed the secretary the following letter to be read: 

‘“‘IT beg to tender you my resignation of the 
presidency of the university, to take effect Octo- 
ber first next. Altho I have been graciously fav- 
ored in the preservation of my health and strength, 
I am impressed with the belief that it will be ad- 
vantageous to the university if you call a younger 
man to take my place. 

“‘T desire to express my sincere thanks to you 
and your predecessors on the board for the kind 
consideration with which I have been treated by 
you and them during my long term of service. 

‘Should you so desire I shall be willing to con- 
tinue to give instruction in international law.”’ 

The following resolutions were at once passed 
by the board of regents: 

Resolved, the board of regents respectfully de- 
clines to consider Dr. Angell’s resignation of the 
presidency of the university. Themembers of the 
board are unanimous in the conviction that no 
other person, young or old, can fill President An- 
gell’s place either in value of service to the uni- 
versity and to the state or in the love of the peo- 
ple. If at any time it be the judgment of Presi- 
dent Angell that he should need assistance in his 
work, the board of regents will most cheerfully 
furnish such assistance.’’ 

Dr. Angell consented to remain at the head of 
the university, but it is probable that plans will be 
made to relieve him of some of the detail work of 
the position. 


BP 
Negro Education for Texas. 


O. B. Colquitt, railroad commissioner of Texas, 
in an address before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Corsicana on Dec. 28, in an attempt to com- 
pute the amount spent by the state in the educa- 
tion of the negro, figured that $13,877,022 had been 
appropriated by the state in the last twenty-three 
years and that $3,517,986 had been raised thru 
local instrumentalities, which, with the money ex- 
pended on the Prairie View normal school, would 
amount to $17,740,508, or 22 per cent. of the entire 
amount spent during that period on education in 
Texas. 

Mr. Colquitt estimated that a round hundred 
million dollars had been devoted to education in 
Texas since the establishment of the free school 
system, and if thesame proportion be applied to it, 
$22,000,000 would have been raised and expended 
on the education of negroes. Mr. Colquitt doubted 
if any other government had ever done one-half or 
one-third as much. 


No More Tuition in London. 


The London County council has passed a resolu- 
tion that after March 31 next, no school under the 
= of the council will be permitted to charge 

ees. 

The education act of 1901 left the question of 
fees in the non-provided schools to the discretion 
of their authorities, andat the present time 179 of 
the 474 such schools have continued to charge 
them. The total amount received in fees during 
a year was only twenty-six thousand pounds, and 
it is well known that a large number of the work- 
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ing classes in England prefer to pay for their 
children’s instruction. This practice is, however, 
contrary to the ideal of the radical majority in the 
county council, and hence they have forbidden it. 
The London Globe thinks that this will mean the 
gradual extinction in the metropolis of non-provid- 
ed schools. These schools can be broadly spoken of 
as the schools of the Church of England. 


OPI 
Modern Language Instruction. 


At the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ association 
on Jan. 14 the address was made by Prof. W. H. 
Gohdes, of the Horace Mann school, who took as his 
theme, ‘‘Modern Language in the Secondary 
Schools. ’”’ : 

Professor Gohdes described how, as a boy of ten, 
he had entered into the study of Latin with intense 
eagerness and anticipations of pleasure. So had 
nearly all of his small classmates. For several 
years previously they had observed on the library 
shelves at home the fat books with strange charac- 
ters inscribed therein and had been told that those 
books were in Latin, the mysterious and wonderful 
language that to them seemed to open the door of 
all knowledge. Their elder brother and all the 
other older boys who played games and did things 
which they could not participate in studied Latin. 
This remarkable Latin must therefore be, not only 
the key of all wisdom, but also the prerogative of 
manhood. The little schoolboys panted to begin 
this Latin. 

But the eagerness lasted only afew weeks. Even 
before that time had elapsed the entire class of be- 
ginners had come to detest their Latin lessons with 
a unanimity which was never broken. It became 
the most hopeless of drudgeries. As the hapless 
slave toils despairingly at the treadmill, so they 
waded thru staring pages of paradigms and conju- 
gations, learned meaningless rules of syntax, and 
translated cryptic sentences from Latin into Eng- 
lish and from English back into Latin. 

It might have been possible to persuade a child 
of the utility of learning mensa and moneo by heart, 
even if he did not exactly enjoy the task, but how 
could he be convinced of the sense of anything in 
connection with Latin when most of his time spent 
over that language was occupied with such enlight- 
ening sentences as ‘The strong sailor has long 
oars,’’ ‘‘The good queen gave many roses to the 
farmer’s boys,’’ and innumerable other expressions 
of like interest? Mark Twain once remarked that 
the French were a curious people. They never 
talked about anything but pen, ink, and paper, or 
so he had observed from all the ‘‘ First Lessons in 
French,’’ and a similar opinion pervaded the youth- 
ful mind in regard to the majestic tongue of Rome. 

In this method of study no endeavor of any kind 
was made to interest the children in their work. 
It was simply their work, and they must do it. 
They must do it because it was their duty. Thus 
the entire strain was put upon duty at an age when 
that sense is very feebly developed. Hardly the 
procedure of pedagogical wisdom! 

Indeed, the old method threw every obstacle in 
the pathway of the young classical student. All 
the chief difficulties of a complicated language were 
stuffed into the boy at the very outset of his study. 
It seemed as if the pedagogical idea was similar to 
the theory of initiation into some secret societies. 
A terrific ordeal was offered to the candidate at the 
very threshold, and, if he survived that struggle, 
he was worthy to become a classicist. And the can- 
didate in this case was a young boy at the very be- 
ginning of his school career. 

But at last, following in the wake, somewhat be- 
lated, of all other subjects to which earnest teach- 
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ers had put their attention, the studying of lan- 
guages had been arranged on a rational plan. In- 
stead of the child being a passive victim, into whom 
was poured or rammed certain volumes of rigid 
facts, he sitting meanwhile as helpless as a Filipino 
under the water-cure, stress was laid upon the in- 
herent desire of every child for self-activity, and 
he and the teacher together co-operated to develop 
a mastery of the language he had set out to learn. 

Thus, each lesson, instead of being forty or fifty 
minutes in which the children were to drone over 
nonsensical sentences, and to acquire by heart cer- 
tain model definitions, was now occupied in the 
study of a little story in prose or verse, the story 
being interesting in itself. From the story were 
developed certain grammatical ideas, which the 
teacher and the pupil combined to deduce. The 
paradigm was constructed, the conjugation filled 
out, the rule of syntax developed from the contem- 
plation of the story for the day, often the child be- 
ing the first to suggest that the rule existed, and 
the pleasure which everyone takes in participating 
in a growth stimulated the interest of the children 
and impressed the facts learned on their memories, 
even if the rule was remembered in the future as 
a fact inherent to the language, and not as a fault- 
lessly constructed sentence, which, in the most con- 
densed manner, perfectly expressed an unintelliga- 
ble idea. 

Pass from a language class conducted after the 
old method to a laboratory or a manual training 
shop. Ii isa transition from listnessness and bore- 
dom to alert interest and eager pleasure. The dif- 
ference was due somewhat, no doubt, to the oppor- 
tunity for motor activity, but, even more, the rea- 
son was the loathing of the children for the pre- 
digested food of grammatical text-books. 

The great object of the old theory was to drill 
into the pupil’s mind the grammatical formule so 
thoroly as to force him to use it, whether he cared 
to or not. But this feat of memorizing could be 
much more easily accomplished if the attention was 
alert when the facts of grammar were presented, 
and by having the child evolve the grammar for 
himself, as it were, his attention was almost inevi- 
tably created. 

Another distinctive feature of the modern method 
was the work in speaking. Work in speaking seemed 
a term preferable to conversation, as the latter had 
an idle, desultory sound, whereas nothing required 
to be more carefully prepared and more directed to 
a definite end than this work in speaking. Itis the 
most efficacious drill to obviate forgetfulness; it 
adds to the language reality and vividness, and, 
after all, as a language was primarily intended to 
be spoken, and as modern languages are generally 
studied to be spoken, practice in speaking would 
seem a necessary requisite. 

Of course, this method of teaching a language 
requires a great deal of preparation by the teacher 
outside of the class-room, a lot of patience in the 
class-room, and a lot of ingenuity at all times, but 
it is the method which has been adopted in the 
teaching of the great professions, such as medicine 
and law; it isthe method science has always adopted 
with her topics; it is approximately nature’s own 
way of teaching the child his mother tongue, and 
its use rewards the teacher for his labor by the 
change of the class hour from a tedious routine with 
wearied drudges to the pleasant intellectual task 
of gently guiding in the right direction the atten- 
tion of interested young learners. 

An animated discussion followed Professor 
Gohdes’ address, in which Professor Bagster-Col- 
lins, Karl F. Keyser, of the Normal college, H. M. 
Donner, of the Girls’ Technical high school, and 
Dr. Leete took part. 
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School Children Dull. 


Some time ago Superintendent Maxwell directed 
the principals of schools to send to the hall of 
education reports showing the exact age of each 
child in all the classes in his school. Such a tabu- 
lation had never been attempted before, and only 
vague and general impressions could be formed 
concerning the ratio of ages to classes in the schools 
of New York. When the reports were all in, clerks 
were set to work consolidating them, and on Jan. 
16 Dr. Maxwell made the results public. 


Of the 536,000 children in the public schools of 
the greater city 200,000 are abnormally old for the 
classes in which they at present are. In the first 
year classes, which all children should have left at 
the very least by the time they have completed 
their eighth year, 23.2 per cent. are above that age, 
several thousand being even over ten, and a couple 
of hundred running away over thirteen. 


This is bad enough, but the feeling is almost one 
of disheartenment when in the second year the 
percentage of abnormally old children is even 
greater than in the first year, rising to 38.1 per 
cent. In the fourth and fifth year grades it is 49 
per cent. or almost exactly one half of the classes. 
In the sixth year it has declined to 42 per cent., 
and at the last year it is almost the same as it was 
at the beginning, 25 per cent. 

Therefore from one-fourth to one-half of all the 
pupils in the New York public school system are 
at least two years behind any moderate standard 
of where they should be at their age. And the 
discouraging thing is that the school system itself 
does not seem to help cure this abnormity, but 
rather, if anything, to accentuate it, the average 
of backwardness steadily rising with each school 
year, and only declining at the grades when the 
children begin to drop out in order to earn their 
living. At the very end of the elementary school 
course one-fourth of the pupils are far behind their 
average placed fellows. 


Superintendent Maxwell considers that this sen- 
sational showing is due to the large number of for- 
eign-born children, who are classified solely accord- 
ing to their ability to speak English, and are there- 
fore, so the city superintendent says, put by the 
thousands into classes which in every other respect 
except that of language are tooimmature for them, 
and then are kept on that same scale during the 
entire remainder of their school career. 

Dr. Maxwell says that every other educational 
problem in the city must yield to the insistent one 
of raising these backward pupils to the classes to 
which they properly belong. He has announced 
that he is about to issue instructions to all the 
school principals to organize special classes in their 
schools for these abnormal children, and to put in 
charge of these special classes their most com- 
petent and inspiring teachers, particularly teachers 
who appear to possess especial talents for impart- 
ing instruction in English, if the backward chil- 
dren in the principal’s school are of foreign birth. 
The principals are to be directed to promote the 
backward children as rapidly as is consistent with 
safety. 

The superintendent admitted that the formation 
of these special classes would probably complicate 
the part-time problem, by throwing large numbers 
who now receive full instruction onto a part-time 
schedule, but he said no matter, nothing was so 
important as the advancement of these lagging 
children. Indeed, if all the New York school chil- 
dren were in the classes their ages entitled them 
to be in, so many now in the schools would have 
graduated, that there would never have been any 
part-time problem at all. 
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The Busy orld. 


The New York Public library intends to allow 
persons who are doing definite serious work of any 
kind to keep books beyond the two weeks limit, 
which has hitherto been such a nuisance. Edwin 
White Gaillard, librarian of the Webster branch at 
No. 538 East Seventy-sixth street, is the origina- 
tor of this plan of greater freedom. 

In Mr. Gaillard’s opinion, library rules seem es- 
pecially constructed in order to retain books in the 
library. If so, why were the libraries ever built? 
Mr. Gaillard thinks that, apart from popular novels 
and rare or out-of-print volumes, readers should be 
allowed to take as many books out at a time as they 
wish to and keep them out as long as they desire, 
provided that they must return any book on a 
day’s notice, and once a month must renew each 
book in person, bringing the book with them. 
Thus a person would be able to carry on exten- 
sive investigation, and yet the necessity of a 
monthly visit to the library would prevent mere 
carelessness in neglecting to return books. Such 
rules would undoubtedly increase the efficiency of 
any library manyfold. 


Prof. Harry A. Garfield, of Princeton university, 
son of the late President Garfield, spoke at the 
dinner of the Quill club on Jan. 17, on the subject 
of the tariff. He said that there was a great 
popular demand for the revision of the tariff, 
““down, not up,’’ which the legislators would do 
well to heed. The idea of monopolistic control of 
the country was becoming so widespread that it 
would be well to do something to prove to the 
people that the trusts did not own the land and 
the legislatures. 

Professor Garfield said that increased national 
expenditures, necessitating largely increased rev- 
enues, were likely to cause business extravagance, 
which would inevitably be followed by a loss of con- 
fidence, panic, and commercial depression. The 
time had come when our lawmaking must be done 
by trained men of broad experience, and our budg- 
ets handled by experienced statesmen. 


Landscape Gardening in Japan. 


Arthur Wesley Dow delivered a lecture at Co- 
lumbia university on the afternoon of Jan. 16 on 
the art of garden making as it is practical in Ja- 
pan. The lecture was illustrated by a series of 
beautiful lantern slides taken in Japan last year. 

Mr. Dow said that two conventionalities—line 
and mass—dominate all Japanese plastic art, and 
that only the Greeks have equaled the early Japa- 
nese sculptors in their mastery of the power of the 
simple line. A supreme example is the great 
Buddha of Kamakura, one of the earliest of exist- 
ing Japanese sculptures. 

The Japanese are a nation of artists, who, when 
left alone, bring art to the manufacture of the 
most trifling personal belongings. So gardening 
as an art is by no means confined to the homes 
of the rich and the well-to-do. Every Japanese 
has his garden, if it is limited to the dimensions 
a single flower pot. Thegardenis a part of the 

ome. 

Mr. Dow prefaced his pictures of Japanese gar- 
dens with a few views of paintings by Della Fran- 
cesca, Fra Angelico, and other painters of the 
Renaissance, showing how in the garden back- 
ground of their pictures, they approximated the 
Japanese mastery of line and mass. A composi- 
tion of pine trees and stone work in the Villa Borgh- 
ese was shown as an illustration from an actual 
garden. 

There is an old, venerable tree at Karasaki called 
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‘‘Rain by Night,’’ so named from the affection of 
the Japanese poets for the sound of rain in the trees, 
around the roots of which the Japanese govern- 
ment has built a wall, propped up its spreading 
branches, and appointed a special guard to tend 
it. It is feared no American government would 
do the like. 

Many pictures, from unfrequented by-paths, as 
well as from the great highway of theempire, the 
Tokaido road into Tokyo, and from Nikko, the 
classic home of the Shoguns, were shown to illus- 
trate how admirably the Japanese brought artistic 
feeling into their daily life, and their daily scenes, 
and how, in the simplest possible manner, they 
masterfully arranged the natural beauty surround- 
ing their homes. 


Premier Combes Resigns. 


Premier Combes, whose administration will ever 
be notable in French history as that under which 
the schools of the religious orders were closed, and 
an effort made to transfer all instruction in France 
into the hands of the republic, tendered his resig- 
nation and that of his cabinet to President Loubet 


- at the Elysee on Jan. 18. The president accepted 


the resignations. The Combes ministry had come 
so near defeat in the Chamber of Deputies upon the 
spy-system used in the army against officers loyal 
to the Church of France that a reorganization of 


' the cabinet, with another premier at its head, was 


thought advisable. 
Mr. Morley Speaks on America. 


The Rt. Hon. John Morley devoted most of his 
speech to his constituents at Brechin, Scotland, on 
Jan. 18, his first political speech since his return 
from America, to the experiences gathered during 
his ‘‘interesting and stimulating two months in 
Canada and the United States.’’ 

Altho he heard a great deal about municipal cor- 
ruption, still. thelofty probity of President Roose- 
velt and Chief-Judge Parker showed that Ameri- 
can politics could not be insuchabadway. There 
was no established church in the United States, as 
there was in England and in Scotland, but nowhere 
had he seen religion more genuine and earnest. 
Mr. Morley touched on the tariff and the labor 
questions, and said that what really troubled him 
for America were two things. 

The first of them was the confidence of the 
Americans that things would work themselves out 
right in the end, a belief dangerously approach- 
ing fatalism, and while their common sense usu- 
ally brought about a wise issue, this unreasoning 
belief in a good result was dangerous, especially 
in a democracy. 

The other grave matter facing the American 
people was the enormous multiplication and advance 
northward of the black population. Here was the 
retribution that always followed wrong, just as, 
Mr. Morley believed, a heavy bill would one day 
be presented to England for the folly and wrong 
of Chinese labor in the Transvaal. 


The Earth to Last Forever? 

Dr. Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., professor of 
physics in McGill university, Montreal, has an arti- 
cle in the February Harper’s Magazine concerning 
‘* Radium—The Cause of the Earth’s Heat.’’ Pro- 
fessor Rutherford says that whether the view is 
taken that the internal heat,of the earth was, in the 
first place, due to the presence of a radioactive 
matter, or other causes are supposed to account for 
that heat, there is no doubt that the discovery of 
the distribution of radioactive matter in the earth 
throws grave doubt on the validity of those calcu- 
lations upon which our present ideas as to the age 
of the earth is based. Those calculations have gone 
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upon the assumption that the earth isa simple cool- 
ing body. 

It is comforting for the sake of our remote pos- 
terity, and for the permanence of our good accom- 
plishments, to know that, therefore, Professor 
Ruthorford considers all data as to the future of 
the planet as unreliable. He thinks no limit can be 
scientifically set to its continuance as a habitable 
body. At any rate, it seems destined to a much 
longer career than was our opinion, when, in the 
days before radioactivity was known, we looked on 
it to become as is the moon. 


‘“* Evangeline ’”’ Still Troubling. 


The department of education of British Columbia 
has determined, after much deliberation, to exclude 
“Evangeline ”’ from the courses in English of the 
provincial public schools. The poem, say the school 
authorities, gives an entirely erroneous idea of the 
removal of the Arcadians from their homes, and the 
subjects of the king, in reading it, are apt to have 
their patriotism humiliated. 

This is undoubtedly true, and, as Longfellow se- 
cured his historical material from Parkman, the 
poet knew it as well as any one. But the aim of 
poets is to write poetry, and, altho the Arcadians, 
instead of being a simple, innocent people, were 
fanatical, mendacious, and treacherous, still their 
end was pathetic and could be treated poetically. 
This Longfellow proceeded to do, and he enveloped 
the entire atmosphere in a poetic haze. If the ed- 
ucational authorities at Victoria think ‘‘ Evange- 
line’’ the kind of poetic diction that will elevate the 
imagination and style of the children of the prov- 
ince they should be no more troubled by its false 
history than we are by the false cosmogany of 
‘* Paradise Lost ’’ or the false physiology that creeps 
up in the ‘‘Iliad.’’ There is the resource of notes 
and of pedagogical instruction by which the chil- 
dren might be very properly informed concerning 
the prerogative of poetic license and the allowable 
juxtaposition of truth and invention in literature. 

Now, if the department of education of British 
Columbia had discarded ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ in order to 
substitute a poem of much higher poetic beauty, 
that would have been a different matter. 


Trust Laws Pay. 


Collier’s for January 28 calls attention to the in- 
augural address of Governor Stokes of New Jersey 
on January 17in which he showed that New Jersey 
had a balance of $2,940,918.98 in the treasury at 
the close of the last fiscal year. She collected 
from corporations $3,351,543.69, or nearly 78 per 
cent. of the entire revenues of the state. She did 
not raise a single cent by direct taxation; yet she 
was able not only to meet all the usual expenses of 
a state government, but to develop a road system 
embracing one-third of all the macadamized state 
roads of the Union. A single company organized 
some years ago paid the state treasurer $221,000 
for filing its articles of incorporation and has been 
paying $57,000 a year—over $1,000 a week—ever 
since. Governor Stokes calls warning attention to 
the fact that other states are bidding for this bus- 
iness, and that in ten months of last year one of 
them secured incorporations representing a capital 
of $285,553,700 against only $313,569,620 for New 
Jersey. He says that ‘‘for years the policy of 
New Jersey in this respect has met with the ap- 
proval of the people and has received thé indorse- 
ment of both political parties,’’ and he recom- 
mends the appointment of a commission to perfect 
the state’s corporation laws. 





After the grip, pneumonia or typhoid fever, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—it restores health and strength. 
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Collection of Caesar Likenesses. 


A very interesting collection of portraits of Ju- 
lius Cesar brought together by Frank Jesup Scott, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been put on exhibition for 
this winter, at the Fogg Museum of Art of Har- 
vard university. Mr. Scott, a man of wealth, be- 
gan about four years ago gathering reproductions 
of existing likenesses of Julius Cesar, with a view 
to discovering just how the author of the Gallic 
wars looked. With the collector’s zeal he visited 
all the galleries from Spain to St. Petersburg, 
sparing himself neither labor nor expense. When- 
ever casts of the desired objects were not purchas- 
able he had them specially made. In a few in- 
stances where permission could not be gained he 
had to be satisfied with photographs. As a result 
of his studies Mr. Scott finally brought out a mon- 
umental book, “‘The Portraitures of Julius 
Cesar,’’ in which he numbered and described up- 
wards of eighty different heads, all probably 
meant for Cesar, illustrated with plates and vi- 
gnette engravings of most of them—a work which 
has given him a high standing among scholars. 

He went even further in his efforts to get for 
himself a clear idea of the immortal Roman’s ap- 
pearance, and in the winters of 1899 and 1900, 
which he spent in Nice, he modeled two heads of 
heroic size, from which marble copies were made, 
constituting in all a group of four large pieces that 
are now on exhibition with the other objects in the 
Fogg Museum of Art. One of the heads is in- 
tended to represent Julius at the age of twenty- 
six, and the other as he is imagined on the day on 
which he went to the senate to his assassination 
thirty years later. 

Probably it was Mr. Scott’s idea in lending the 
collection to this particular museum rather than to 
one of the great treasure houses of art objects in 
New York, Chicago, or Boston, that they might 
prove a stimulus to teachers and students to carry 
on investigations along lines similar to those he 
has started on. The Fogg museum is unique 
among the art museums of the world in that it 
receives objects solely at their educational value. 
There has, of course, long been great interest in 
the studies of archeology and the history of the 
fine arts not only in Harvard college but in other 
departments of the university, and particularly in 
Radcliffe college, the institution for the higher ed- 
ucation of women affiliated with the university. 
In these days when not only is the importance of 
art in education generally recognized, but teachers 
of the languages, of history, and kindred subjects 
are expected to be especially familiar with the art 
developments of the ages, it is not strange to find 
that in a college from which many young women 
are annually graduated into the profession of 
ne courses in the fine arts are very popu- 
ar. 

So that probably in no other American museum 
could the Scott collection of Julius Cesar portraits 
prove more useful than in the Fogg Museum of 
Art. It gives the young men and women whose 
earlier notions of the appearance of the first Cx- 
sar were gained only from an engraving or two in 
the well-thumbed copy of the Gallic wars used in 
high school or at the academy, at least a sense of 
the diversity of conceptions that have prevailed 
thruout the ages, together with a realization of 
the truth that there are characteristics, as de- 
scribed only by Suetonius among ancient writers, 
which prevail in most of the originals. Altho 
some of the heads show low, deformed foreheads, 
deficient craniums and other abnormalities due to 
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defective craftsmanship and unskilful copying, 
there is a certain conformance to a type thruout. 
F. RICE, JR. 


PIN 
-“ The Batavia System ”’ in the Middle West. 


Supt. J. K. Beck, of the Bloomington, Ind., 
schools, has made a report to the school trustees on 
the instruction system used in the Batavia (New 
York), schools. The school board has decided to 
adopt the system, which is explained in Mr. Beck’s 
report as follows: 

To the Board of Education, Bloomington, Ind.: 

Since at your suggestion I visited the schools at 
Batavia, N. Y., and thus was given an opportunity 
to study the system of individual instruction in use 
in those schools, I now deem it my duty to report 
to you the result of my investigations. 

I found Batavia a manufacturing town with a 
population of 10,000. It has a school enrollment 
of about 1,800 with a corps of 50 teachers. There 
are now seven school buildings, two of which are 
new. Before the last two buildings were erected, 
the conditions were much the same as these which 
are now confronting this city. These conditions 
in Batavia were relieved by the system of individ- 
ual instruction installed by Superintendent Ken- 
nedy as a last resort after other experiments were 
considered and deemed unavailable. The question, 
What is the so-called Batavia system of individual 
instruction? now naturally arises. Briefly it is as 
follows: In school-rooms with a large enrollment, 
say from 50 to 80 children, two teachers are em- 
ployed. One of these is the class teacher who 
gives instruction to the classes, conducts the reci- 
tations, and is responsible for the maintenance of 
discipline, the keeping of records, and the general 
machinery of the school. The other teacher in a 
way is co-ordinate with the class teacher, who uses 
all her time in working at a desk with individual 
pupils who are found by the class teacher to be 
backward, or who, for any reason, are failing to 
keep up their standing in the class. By this method 
the two teachers work as one. They recognize 
that the work of the school is a dual process in 
which both teachers play an important part. The 
one supplements the work of the other; the work 
of recitation does not drag, while the child who is 
weak or needs assistance knows where and how to 
get it under the best and most helpful conditions. 

In school-rooms with the usual number of pupils, 
say from 30 to 45, the teacher divides her time, 
taking half for class and half for individual instruc- 
tion. In this way the plan works as well as with 
two teachers and the efficiency of the school is 
materially increased and not lessened. 

The Batavia system assumes that a normal child 
is able to do the work of the school, providing the 
school is carried on normally and under equitable 
conditions. It is the antithesis of educational ‘‘Dar- 
winism,’’ and it believes that where children com- 
ply with the conditions of the school that promo- 
tion is not only assured, but it is regular and not 
beyond the capacity of even less than the average 
child. It has been called ‘‘ Educational Chris- 
tianity,’’ and, judging from the reposeful, con- 
tented, and confident spirit of activity which per- 
vaded every school-room into which I went I have 
to say that it has been fitly named. Thesystemis 
based upon two Don’ts: First, don’t tell the child 
anything, but see thathe discovers it for himself. 
Second, don’t do anything for him, but see that he 
does it for himself. 

The system has now been operated for a period 
of six years. So far it has stood the test of actual 
experience in Batavia where the superintendent 
has been developing it and watching for its weak 
places; where not a single teacher is against it, 
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but on the contrary, they loyally endorse it and say 
they would not teach without it; that it is invalu- 
able in the high school as well as in the grades. 
The children favor it and find it makes their work 
in school pleasant and profitable, while their prog- 
ress from grade to grade is certain, but not with- 
out the growth in efficiency which comes from in- 
telligent and properly directed effort. It has been 
installed in a number of places among which I may 
mention Westerly, R. I.; Ashtabula, Ohio; Bay 
City, Mich.; Racine, Wis., and about twenty other 
cities in the United States and Canada. In these 
places it is working efficiently and successfully. 

Since it has gone beyond the experimental stage 
it seems to me well to give some of the specific ad- 
vantages as compared with the plan of managing 
the ordinary graded school. 

It does away with putting the ‘‘ square boy into 
the round hole and the round boy into the square 
hole.’’ It maintains the grades of the school with- 
out Procrustean inflexibility and gives all the ad- 
vantages of the graded school system without its 
grind and usual want of adjustability. 

The anemic and neurasthenic child has a chance 
to go to school and get the education to which he 
is entitled without the draft on his body which pre- 
vents natural growth and without the nervous 
dread of failure to make promotion which bears so 
heavily on some children. 

This plan enables the school to do its best work 
in school hours. The home is relieved of the bur- 
den entailed by having to give the child additional 
instruction at home. Under the Batavia plan the 
school prepares to meet the failures of the child in 

‘a rational and intelligent way, with the result that 
when the school day is over the child goes home to 
spend his time in recreation or other employment, 
confident that he can meet the demands of his 
school successfully on the morrow. 

This plan brings the school in touch with the 
child in a way not often realized thru the ordinary 
method. The teacher discovers facts of tempera- 
ment, environment, and circumstances affecting 
progress in school rarely, if ever, ascertained in 
the usual run of school life. The method invites 
confidence. The child comes to know the ground 
upon which he stands and will respond to the 
efforts of the teacher to help him in a way usually 
wholly unexpected. I saw in one room several 
children thus reached and retained in school amid 
circumstances of discouragement which would have 
entirely disheartened older persons. 

The Batavia system does away with truancy the 
most completely of any plan with which I am 
acquainted. In the two and a half months our 
schools were in session at the time of my visit we 
had 42 cases of truancy. The Batavia schools had 
two cases in the same time. Individual instruc- 
tion will make truant schools, as they deserve to 
be, a crime against childhood. 

The slow, the backward, the diffident, the timid, 
under the Batavia plan stand a far better chance 
to be brought out and developed than they do 
under any other method. Here is the stimulus an 
enthusiasm of numbers and at the same time the 
encouragement and guidance of the individual 
teacher give thru the difficulties which at one time 
or another beset every pupil. Thus all climb, and 
what is better they climb together and they reach 
the next grade with undiminished numbers and 
with spirits undaunted by obstacles in the way of 
their progress. 

The entire absence of unrest, inattention, list- 
lessness or any form of disorder on the part of 
pupils; or of severity, reproof, or even reference 
to conduct or application on the part of teachers 
was a most agreeable surprise. No harshness, no 
reproaches or threats, no invidious comparisons, nor 
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would such treatment be tolerated. One visitor 
said, ‘‘ They have no discipline in these schools.”’ 
What he meant was it is the highest form of dis- 
cipline. The scholarship, intelligence, self-reli- 
ance, cheerfulness, devotion to work surpassed 
anything which thus far has come under my ob- 
servation. 

Individual instruction thus combined with class 
work does not in any way induce coddling, nursing 
along on the part of the teacher, nor laziness and 
leaning on the part of the pupil. These seemed 
to suggest themselves as faults and weak places 
in the system. They may exist but I failed to find 
them. I asked teachers about these weaknesses. 
They said pupils sometimes tried to skim along in 
this way, but it did not take long to convince the 
children that such a style of cribbing would not 
work. Pupils soon realize that they can do the 
work assigned, and the joy of achievement is a 
higher stimulus than the ease and languor of idle- 
ness or the incubus of lessons unlearned and duties 
unperformed. 

Since it is a conceded fact that 50 per cent. of 
school children drop out in going thru the first 
four grades; 25 per cent. more in going thru the 
fifth and sixth grades, and that only 5 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. reach the high school and less than 
1 per cent. the college it may be justly doubted 
whether our boasted educational system is really 
educative. The children who drop out cannot be 
said to be educated; on the contrary, they are 
looked upon as failures. Perhaps more justly the 
educational system may be considered a failure be- 
cause it does not hold and win the children to edu- 
cation. Now put the Batavia plan on trial here. 
Superintendent Kennedy said to me that his high 
school increased 30 per cent. in a single year and 
almost doubled itself in three years; while the first 
grade primary increased only two per cent. The 
attendance in the other grades has increased in a 
manner unexpected and unprecedented. Here 
there is a safe and tried way to lessen the leakage, 
not only in the grades but in the first and second 
years of the high school, where the disposition to 
drop out, especially among the boys, and go to 
work is simply appalling. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark univer- 
sity, has said, ‘* Individual instruction sounds the 
keynote of education for the next decade.’’ The 
state school officials of New York have unqualifiedly 
endorsed the system. 

F. Thistleton Mark, professor of pedagogy, Bir- 
mingham, England, sent to this country last year 
by the English government to inspect and study 
our school systems, gave the Batavia plan em- 
phatic endorsement and said, ‘‘These methods 
will revolutionize the schools of England.’’ 

The State Normal school, at Geneseo, N. Y., 
after a personal investigation by the principal and 
every member of the faculty,has indorsed the plan 
of individual instruction and finds it to work well 
and successfully. ; 

Mr. Reed, the member of the board of education 
from Ashtabula, Ohio, said to his superintendent 
of schools, ‘‘Mr. Clark, the Batavia system must 
come to Ashtabula or my children must go to Ba- 
tavia.”’ 

Therefore in the light of our own experience 
with this plan in the second grade at Fairview 
school,and in the added light of experience of others 
and my own more intimate acquaintance with the 
system in its home at Batavia, I have no hesitancy 
whatever in asking you to introduce the plan gen- 
erally into our schools, and to allow me to install 
it as rapidly and as thoroly as circumstances and 
conditions of the various individual schools will 
permit. Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES K. BECK, Supt. of Schools. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


President King, of Oberlin college, an- 
nounced in chapel on Jan. 17 that Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie had sent a check to 
cover all the losses sustained by the col- 
lege students thru the failure of the 
Oberlin National bank in December. The 
information had reached Mr. Carnegie 
that many students who had deposited 
all their savings in the bank would be 
compelled to abandon their educational 
plans and suffer other privations. — 

resentation of their pass-books, Dr. 

ing said a check for the amount they 
had on deposit at the time of the failure 
would be given to them. 


The first presidency of the Mormon de- 
nomination issued, on January 16, formal 
and positive instruction to presidents of 
states and superintendents of classes in 
religion, that hereafter no public build- 
ing shall be used for teaching Mormon 
doctrines. It willberecalled that before 
the committee on elections of the United 
States Senate it was recently brought 
out that a majority of the school-houses 
in Utah were used, after school hours, 
for Mormon instruction purposes. 

It appears that the rule in regard to 
the age limit for teachers which the 
board of education of Patterson, N. J., 
recently passed, provides that at sixty- 
five years the women, and at seventy 
years the men retire, the board being 
able, by a three-quarter vote, to suspend 
this rule in the case of any individual 
teacher. In the five years preceding 
these ages, the board can demand a cer- 
tificate from a physician that the teacher 
is physically and mentally able to con- 
tinue the work. 

Dr. Draper, commissioner of education 
of the state of New York, has removed 
C. C. Parker, of Akron, from the office 
of superintendent of Indian schools on 
the Tonawanda reservation in Erie, Gene- 
see, and Niagara counties. 


The board of regents of the University 
of the State of New York, headed by 
Chancellor Whitelaw Reid, and accom- 
panied by Dr. Andrew S. Draper, state 
commissioner of education, called at the 
executive chamber in the capitol at Al- 
bany on January 18, and formally paid 
their respects to Governor Higgins. 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton university, who underwent an opera- 
tion at the Presbyterian hospital in New 
York some weeks ago, was able to leave 
on January 19, having fully recovered. 


In the assembly at Albany, on Jan. 17, 
Mr. Merritt, of St. Lawrence county, in- 
troduced a bill providing for the creation 
of a board of education for St. Lawrence 
county, consisting of the county judge, 
the chairman of the board of supervisors, 
the president of the normal sale, and 
several other school officials. This board 
is to adopt a uniform set of text-books 
for the county. 

The Vienna Veterinary institute has 
opened a laboratory to be under the 
direction of Professor Fiebinger, for the 
the investigation of the diseases of fish. 
Much research has already taken place 
with fish suffering from smallpox, en- 
teritis, and other human diseases, as 
well as from peculiarly piscine afflictions, 
such as crayfish plague. So far it has 
not been observable that diseases are 
transmissible from fishes to man. 

On account of the prominence of fish 
in our dietary, the importance of this in- 
vestigation at Vienna, on a line hitherto 
but little explored, can be appreciated. 

The government school for Indians on 
the Menominee reservation near Sha- 
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wano, Wis., was destroyed by fire on 
January 18, with a loss of $50,000. The 
three hundred Indian pupils escaped with 
difficulty. 


Dr. Gunnison, president of St. Law- 
rence university, announced to the stu- 
dents on Jan. 13 that Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie had given him fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the erection and equipment of a 
new hall of science for the university. 
An architect returned from New York 
with Dr. Gunnison, and the plans for the 
building will be immediately prepared. 


Altho the government at Berlin is on 
very friendly relations with the govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg a pronounced 
anti-Russian feeling seems to prevail 
thruout the German empire. Recently 
the students at the Technical high school 
of Brunswick made a demonstration 
against the Russian students there, and, 
notwithstanding the rector told them that 
if they did not like the presence of the 
Russians they could go to some other 
school, the Germans continue to agitate 
for the resignation or compulsory removal 
of the foreigners. 





President Work. 
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Thirty-one Filipino girls arrived on the 
‘‘Sherman’’ at San Francisco on Jan. 
16. They are being sent over by the 
Insular government to be educated, and 
will be distributed among several high 
schools and colleges, principally in the 
South and East. 

The government of the czar has sus- 
pended the sittings of the commission on 
technical education. No reason is given 
in the cable dispatch. 

President Hadley, of Yale, said on Jan. 
19 that an increase in the tuition at the 
university was certain to come, and 
might come very soon. Dr. Hadley fur- 
ther said that there had been an exchange 
of letters between the Yale and Harvard 
officials on the subject. 

Last year Yale paid out of her treas- 
ury, in the salaries of the teaching corps 
of the college, $166.66 per student. She 
received from the college students only 
$152.44 apiece. Her annual deficit was 
about fifty thousand dollars; Harvard’s 
was about the same. 

In 1886 Yale raised her tuition fees by 
ten dollars, and in 1888 the tuition was 
again increased, this time by five dollars. 
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A general committee, which numbers 
among its members President Roosevelt, 
former President Cleveland, and Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard university, has 
been formed to collect a fund which will 
be used as a memorial to the late Will- 
iam H. Baldwin, Jr., president of the 
Long Island railroad and chairman of the 
famous Committee of Fifteen. Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie has already given $12,500, 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, $10.000, and four 
anonymous Brooklyr friends of Mr. Bald- 
win $12,500 each. The memorial will be 
an endowment of Tuskegee Institute, 
Booker T. Washington’s industrial school, 
of which Mr. Baldwin was for a long 
time the investment treasurer. 


Theodore Woolsey, professor of inter- 
national law at Yale university, an- 
nounced on Jan. 12, that there had been 
discovered in a country house in England 
another portrait of Elihu Yale. The 
house is the residence of one of his de- 
scendants. At the request of the Yale 
Corporation, transmitted thru Ambas- 
sador Choate, the owner allowed a pho- 
tograph of the portrait to be taken. The 
picture not only shows the founder of 
Yale, but also his son who died without 
leaving issue. This is the second por- 
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trait of Governor Yale known to be in 
existence. 


Ernest Rutherford, MacDonald pro- 
fessor of physics in McGill university, 
Montreal, has been appointed Silliman 
lecturer at Yale university for 1905. 
Professor Rutherford is one of the great 
authorities of the world on radio-activ- 
ity. 

Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. 


The Michigan State Teachers’ associa- 
tion met at Lansing December 27-29. 
return was made to the capital city after 
an interval of four years. During this 
time two meeting were held in Grand 
Rapids and one each in Saginaw and 
Ann Arbor. Michigan does not seem to 
be able to rally quite as large crowds as 
some of the other states, still there was 
a paid membership of over 800 present. 
The general sessions were held in the 
Masonic Temple, the eleven section 
meetings in nearby churches and halls. 

President S. B. Laird, who made a 
very successful presiding officer, dis- 
cussed in his address at the opening four 
problems: (1) Rural School; (2) Super- 
intendent’s Position; (8) Teachers’ 
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Wages; (4) How to Make the Most of 
Our Educational Inheritance. One of 
the general session programs was given 
to geography, one to the rural school, 
and one to the ‘‘Batavia Plan.’’ The 
basis of the geography program was a 
report of a committee appointed two 
years ago to formulate a course in geog- 
raphy for elementary schools. State 
Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, gave an 
evening address and also spoke on the 
rural school program. Of course Supt. 
John Kennedy presented the ‘‘ Batavia 
Pian of Individual Instruction.’’ It was 


A well done and aroused much interest. 


Several superintendents are planning to 
visit Batavia. Other out-of-the-state 
speakers were Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
of Chicago, who lectured on ‘‘St. John’s 
Revelation: A Literary Study,’’ and Miss 
Nebraska Cropsy, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Indianapolis, who spoke 
on ‘‘ Literature in the Primary Grades ”’ 
in the primary section. 

Officers elected for next year: Presi- 
dent, Supt. W. J. McKone, Albion; vice- 
presidents, Prin. J. H. Kaye, Marquette 
and Prof. J. T. Ewing, Alma; secretary, 
Supt. E. D. Palmer, W. Bay City; treas- 
urer, Supt. J. R. Miller, Big Rapids. 

The report of the committee on necrol- 
ogy reported —— on the death 
of Arthur G. Randall, Lucretia Willard 
Treat, Anna M. Chandler, Ashley Clapp, 
Horace M. Tarbell, Edmund B. Fairfield. 

Steps were taken to inaugurate a 
movement to secure a suitable memorial 
for John D. Pierce, the founder of th 
Michigan school system and the first 
superintendent of public instruction. 

ne of the most important things of 
the meeting was the presentation and 
adoption of the final report of the com- 
mittee of seven on a uniform course of 
study for high schools. This commission 
has been at work two years and has pre- 
pared a very elaborate report.- It was 
ordered printed. 

Invitations for the next meeting were 
received from Lansing and Kalamazoo 
and the selection left to the executive 
committee. 


New Jersey Normal School. 

The fiftieth annual report of the state 
normal school of New Jersey is a well 
— document, containing a num- 

er of excellent pictures of the buildings 
at Trenton, both of the normal school 
and of the model school. 

Both schools are of the highest stand- 
ard. The normal school has a faculty of 
fifty-four members, and its certificate 
licenses to teach in New Jersey and is 
accepted in all the other states, so as 
practically to become a United States 
certificate. The enrollment of students 
is 575, for whose benefit the state appro- 
priates fifty thousand dollars a year. 
The earnings of the model school are 
twenty-six thousand dollars a_ year, 
which makes it, as it has, always ig 
self-supporting. Seventy per cent. of 
those entering college from this school 
within the past fifteen years have taken 
honors. 

The legislature of last year appropri- 
ated forty thousand dollars for a new 
wing for the normal school dormitories, 
and three thousand for a new electric 
engine and dynamo. The dormitory is 
finished, with a detached infirmary for 
contagious diseases. The department of 
instrumental music is accommodated 
with three rooms having deafened walls. 
The schoo! is now able to lodge all the 
pupils within its own walls. 


Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliever, 
should take two five-grain antikamnia 
tablets. Any good druggist can supply 
them and they should be in every family 
medicine chest. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of aldermen on Jan. 17 voted 
an appropriation of $550,000 to the board 
of education for permanent betterment 
in the schools. President Tifft appeared 
in person before the board, and thus pre- 
vented any chance of the appropriation 
being defeated, as it was a month ago, 
when the aldermen considered that the 
were treated with contempt in the fail- 
ure of any official of the department of 
— to appear fora conference with 
them. 


The Hon. Edward M. Shepard appeared 
before the board of estimate on Jan. 13, 
and asked that it be generous in its ap- 
a for City college. The col- 
ege now had 2,800 students, but if the 
proposed plans for the new buildings 
were carried out, it would be able, when 
they were completed, to accommodate 
6,500. Mr. Shepard’s eloquence was, as 
usual, effective, and the board promptly 
appropriated two million dollars for the 
completion of the buildings. 


It is reported at the hall of education 
that Comptroller Grout has withdrawn 
his opposition to the five-year contract 
system for supplies that the board of ed- 
ucation tried to inaugurate in the fall. 
Comptroller Grout opposed the change 
from a one-year system to the five-year 
plan, and persuaded the board of esti- 
mate to pass a resolution which made it 
— e to carry the new method into 
effect. 


The local school board of the Thirteenth 
district, in its exhaustive annual report 
to the board of education, recommends 
that if the present course of study is to 
be continued the sessions of the grammar 
schools be extended to four o’clock, the 
additional time to be used for a demon- 
stration of class work. The local board 
thinks this would relieve parents of the 
burden involved in ‘‘ home work,’’ and 
—— assume more satisfactory results 
to all. 


The meeting of the Schoolmasters’ club 
at the St. Denis hotel on Jan. 14 was 
‘*ladies’ night,’’ and many of the wives 
and friends of the members were pres- 


ent. Mrs. Dore Lyon, president of the 
New York Cit ederation, made an 
address on ‘‘Trades’ Education,’ in 
which she warmly commended the estab- 
lishment of trades’ schools for girls. 


President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, has sent a circular letter to all the 
ye eg of schools instructing them not 
to deduct on the January oo from 
the salary of any teacher, because of 
lateness in arriving at school on Wednes- 
day, January 4, the morning of the se- 
vere storm, provided such teachers arrived 
before the schools closed for the day, if 
such delay in arriving was due to the 


storm. 

This order of Mr. Tifft has aroused 
much favorablecomment. Hitherto, the 
board of education has generally excused 
teachers who were absent during the day 
of a bad storm, and many teachers are 
thought to have presumed on this knowl- 
edge and made no effort to reach school. 
To excuse those who tried to come, but 
were delayed by the storm, seems to all 
an equitable remission which, at the 
same time, will not encourage slack- 
ness. 


On January 17 brief ceremonies attend- 
ed the laying, of the cornerstone of Eras- 
mus Hall high school, on Flatbush av- 
enue, near East Broadway, Brooklyn. 
The Rev. Dr. Ferris, formerly a trustee 
of the school, opened the exercises with 

rayer, and then Commissioner Schaedle 
aid the cornerstone. After the pupils 
of the high school had sung a number of 
songs the ceremony was closed by the 

ronouncing of the benediction by the 
ev. Father Woods, of the Church of 
Holy Cross, Flatbush. 

In the building, after the cornerstone 
had been laid, addresses were made by 
Superintendent Maxwell and former Park 
Commissioner Young, some time a mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn board of education. 

The original Erasmus Hall was built in 
1786, as the first movement of the people 
of Brooklyn toward public education. 
Later, it was made a part of the public 
school system. The new building willbe 
erected in sections, and, as each section 
is completed, a portion of the old build- 
ings will be demolished, that the scholas- 


tic labor of the pupils may receive as 
little interruption as possible. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education received on January 18, a 
letter from Commander Hanus, of the 
schoolship ‘‘St. Mary’s,’’ drawing at- 
tention to the heroism of Michael O’Sul- 
livan, of the graduating class of the 
schoolship, who jumped overboard and 
rescued a man who fell from the dock at 
east Twenty-third street. Theexecutive 
committee determined that the board 
should show its appreciation of O’Sulli- 
van’s noble act, and requested the com- 
mittee on the nautical school to decide 
what form the appreciation should take. 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of Colum- 
bia university, the celebrated sociologist, 
was one of the speakers at the annual 
dinner of the New York Lumber Trade 
association at the Waldorf Astoria on 
J army A 18. Professor Giddings referred 
to the labor problem and said that he did 
not believe the American pag. would 
ever admit the principle of the ‘‘ closed 
shop,”’ for, by so doing, they would sac- 
rifice one of the principles to preserve 
which the constitution and, indeed, the 
very government, was established—the 
_— of liberty and personal freedom. 

f, said Professor Giddings, the trade 
unions cannot succeed except by thus 
forcing men into their ranks, it is a con- 
fession of weakness and failure. 


At the meeting of the trustees and 
friends of the Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, which took place on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, Jan. 15, at the Savoy 
hotel; a number of scholarships were 
given to the school, the income to be 
used in educating poor Hebrew girls for 
business pursuits. Two of these were 
announced to be from Mrs. Julius Kauf- 
man, and the trustees established another 
and named it in honor of Nathaniel 
Myers, the president of the school. Mr. 
St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brook- 
ie Eagle, made the principal address at 
the meeting. 


Only one student, Charles J. Buchner, 
of St. John’s college, Brooklyn, appeared 
at Columbia university on January 17 to 
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NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


Gives a clear description of the elements and their impor- 
tant compounds. Special attention eat to industrial ap- 
plications of Chemistry, to electrochemistry, and to chem- 
icaltheory. Part I) contains 150 experiments. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 
Offers an adequate course for high schools. Part I is based 
on the study of types with due attention to life as well as 
structure. Part II gives adequate directions for field, 


home, or laboratory study. 


STEVENS’ INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


Provides a complete introductory course adequate to pre- 


pare for the entrance requirements of any college. Special 
emphasis is laid on the study of common flowering plants. 
The book has a useful key and Flora. 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 


Adapted to the capacity of the average high school pupils. 
Lays special empbasis upon hygiene and the principles on 
which depend good health. Sane in its treatment of stim- 
ulants and narcotics. 





HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Over fifty volumes, including those required for college 
entrance, in neat, attractive, serviceable editions, carefuliy 
edited and printed. In introductions, text, and notes they 
are practical class texts. Moderate in price. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


Nineteen plays now ready. Others in preparation. Each 
volume contains historical introduction The notes em- 
phasize the literary and dramatic features. The text is 
based on the Globe edition. Uniform in price and binding. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


This series offers the best texts in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry for use in secondary schools. 
The books excel in accuracy of definitions and rules, careful 
grading, and number and variety of exercises. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


This series, containing almost three hundred and fifty 
books. furnishes, in neat. inexpensive, yet carefully selected, 
edited. and printed editions, abundant material for all the 
needs of students. 
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take the examination for the Cecil 
Rhodes scholarship at Oxford. Last year 
eight students took |the examination at 
Columbia, but of the seven who passed, 
none received the award, the prize going 
up-state. The examinations were con- 
ducted on Jan 17 and 18 simultaneously 
at Ithaca, Syracuse, and Albany, and at 
—_— points in all tue states of the 
nion. 


Justice Fitzgerald has handed down a 
decision in the supreme court in special 
term which establishes the powers of the 
board of education. Comptroller Grout 
had refused to audit a payroll which con- 
tained the salary account of Louis 
Wisansky as a teacher in evening school 
No. 39, on the ground that Mr. Wisansky 
was also drawing pay as an attendance 
officer, and that the charter prohibited a 
person from holding simultaneously two 
positions under the municipal govern- 
ment. The court holds that the board 
of education, having certified the payroll 
as correct, the comptroller has no dis- 
cretion in the matter, and granted the 
petition of Mr. Wisansky’s counsel that 
an cs be issued against the comp- 
troller. 


At the annual banquet of the Holland 
Society, held at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Jan. 19, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, commis- 
sioner of education for New York state, 
responded to the toast, ‘‘ Holland’s Con- 
tribution to Education,’’ and stated that 
it was because of her Dutch antecedents 
that New York was the first state to ap- 
propriate state moneys to encourage pri- 
mary education, the first to establish 
state supervision of schools, and the first 
to relate all theschools in a system which 
should be universal. 

President Schurman, of Cornell univer- 
sity, also r2sponded to a toast, and urged 
the Holland Society to take the initiative 
in planning for anappropriate celebration 
of the tercentennial of the arrival of the 
‘*Half Moon ’’ in the bay of New York 
on Sept. 3, 1609. 

Gen. Piet Cronje also addressed the 
diners, but seemed somewhat puzzled 
when it was explained to him that the 
Dutchmen present did not understand 
Dutch. His secretary translated his re- 
marks. 


Dr. Maxwell and the Principals. 


On Jan. 12, Superintendent Maxwell 
held his first conference with principals, 
principals from all parts of the city being 
present. Dr. Maxwell said that the prin- 
cipals should see that the commencement 
exercises are accompanied, if possible, 
by simplicity of dress, and that the giv- 
ing of flowers should be discouraged. 
The programs should be short, the 
speeches few and brief. Collections 
from either teachers or pupils for pres- 
ent giving should be forbidden. 

The — should take great care 
that no child be permitted to graduate 
from the elementary schools who does 
not meet the requirements set down in 
the paper which the principal is required 
to sign. Particular emphasis should be 
laid on reading, mathematics, grammar, 
and composition. 

During the coming term, the principals 
would receive numerous tests to be used 
in all subjects, particularly in the four 
upper grades. In order to have a com- 
mon test in the matter of critical read- 
ing, the board of superintendents recom- 
mends that the following books be read 
critically, and that upon them, in the 
designated grades, compositions should 
be written: . 

TA. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles 
Standish;’’ Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book.’’ 
7B. Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline;”’ 
“‘Rolfe’s Tales from English History.’’ 
8A. Scott’s ‘‘The Lady of the Lake;’’ 
Washington’s ‘‘ Farewell Address;’’ The 
Merchant of Venice in Lamb’s ‘Tales 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. {505 Penn Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 


533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 


518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 





HE BEST 


cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. 


THREE PUBLIC ScHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the pasty 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. 


, in 
_ We want teachers for the best va- 
For furtaoer information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGer (National Education Bureau), HARRIsBURG, Pa. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with 
competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





BEST BOOKS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS 


Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and 

. The most popular and really val- 
Marches uable book of its kind for school 
use issued. Motion songs and Action Pieces, 
for Arbor Day, Christmas, Memorial Day, Closing 
Day, and all other school occasions. By Alice 
Kellogg. Covers all grades. Fully illustrated. 
It contains Fancy Ribbon March with Grouping 
and Posing, 6 girls; Hatchet Drill fur Feb. 22, 17 
to 2% children; The Pink Rose Drill, girls. 
Christmas Tree Drill, boys and girls; Wand Drill 
any number; Delsarte Children, boys and girls ; 
Free Drill, any number, Zouave Drill, 25 boys or 
any odd number, ete. Price z5 cents. 


Kellogg’s How to Celebrate 

. ? . * 
Washington’s Birthday. By Aucz M. 
Patriotic Exercises. Declamations, Recitations, 
Drills, Quotations for all grades. pe ae pe 
are given for the mdst effective use of each ex- 
ercise. Also music of several Songs. The best 
collection for this special and all patriotic occa- 
sions. Isa veritable mine of such material for 
all grades. It contains 10 attractive, special ex- 
ercises. 3 Flag Drills, 50 Patriotic Quotations, 
— Declamations, and Songs. Price, 2% 
cents. 


Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. 

Relating to American History: Compiled by 
AticE M. Ketioae. Only book of the kind pub- 
lished. The quotations are arranged topically 
with index for reterence. It contains 32 Quota- 
tions about America: Our Country; 10 about 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on Revolutionary 
War; 220n Washington; 26 about Independence; 
16 about Lincoln; 38 about Memorial Day: 6on 
Grant; 590n the American Flag; &7 on Patriot- 
ism. Price, 2 cents. 


Kellogg’s Banner Days of the Re- 
public. A Patriotic Exercise. By AticEe M. 





ton’s Birthday, Lincoln’s birthday 
Birthday, Discovery Day, Closing 1) 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, or, for almost any | of these ools p 
|pp. Thousands sold at 3: cents each. Price now 


school occasion ; 37 pupils from mixed grades or 
aless _re if desired) may take part. Price, 
15 cents. 





Kellogg’s Lincoln the Patriot. 

A program for Lincoln’s Birthday, or other 
Patriotic occasions. By AuicE M. Ketitoea. In- 
cludes narrative of the life ot Lincoln, tributes 
here and abroad, speeches characteristics, anec- 


M. | dotes, material for compositions, songs. All the 


well-known atriotic songs are introduced in the 
program. The whole school may be included in 
the program if desired. Suggestions are made 
for pretty decorations and simple costumes. 
Price, 15 cents. ; 
Kellogg’s Flag Day in the School 
Room, A collection of fresh material for cel- 

.  @brating Flag Day or any patriotic 
oecasion—good for Washington's _ Birthday. 
bongs, Recita.ions with Music, new Flag Drill, 
Flag Play, F.ag Salutes, Action Verses, etc. It 
is very simple but can be made most thrilling 
and ee. The Flag Drill is alone worth the 
price of the book. Arranged by Alice M. Kel- 
logg. Price, 15 cents. 


Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exer- 
cise. For closing schoo), Fourth of July. 

* Washington's Birthday, or any patriotic 
occasion. Pupils discuss brietly causes of the 
revolution with recitations and songs and end 
with singing Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, using 
small flags. The History class, will greatly en- 
joy this and it will help them to remember. No 
scenery necessary. Price, lic. 


’ . 
Kellogg s Arbor Day Exercises, 
No 2 Consists of Class Exercises, Recita- 

* tions, etc., fresh and up to date. 
Recently issued. Price, 10 cents. 


Kellogg’s Reception Day Series: 

Six Numbers. This is undoubtedly the best 
collection published of fresh and original Dia- 
logs, Recitations, Declamatiuns, Class Exercises 


Kettoae. In cloth. For Washing- | for general scho.] use. No scenery required and 
Grant’s | everything can be ased. The pieces have spirit 
xercises. | in themand are well titted forthe average puvils 


Each volume contains about 160 


Only 20 cents each, or $1.00 per set of six, post- 
paid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6: East Ninth St., New York City 





The Educational Foundations 


Professional Advancement Course 


Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


The Program for 1904-5.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 


even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. 


The co-operation of 


several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 


following outline : ° 


AMERICAN EDUOATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM g 
METHODOLOGY Of EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 


TERMINOLUGY, EDUCATIONAI. 


LASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 


STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 


TEACHING. 
Only $1.50 a year 


SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADETO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 


duct of suck slubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books will be 


gent on application. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 





61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Scrofula 


Is very often 


nowee generally nberid 


water, are among its ee. 
It is called * soil for 
tubercles,” and where it, is 
allowed to remain tubercu- 
losis or consumption is 
pretty sure to take root. 


Hood sSarsaparilla 


Removes ev trace of 
scrofula. Get Hood’s. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Scrofula, No. 1. 
C. L Hood Lowell, 





BORATED 


ENNEN S ‘atcum 


\TOILET 
»)RoO 


1 Afositive Relief = 

ii CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” 








SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The aecoration 
of school rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of children. 
Children are vn- 
consciously in- 
fluenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. 
en a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
le, is related to 
oth literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of sch-ol 
room portraits. Each is 22 x 28 inches on light 
ay Pap er. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colors. 
ce, 25 ©. each; two for 45c.; five for $1.00. 
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from Shakespeare.’’ 8B. Shakespeare’s 
‘‘Julius Ceesar;’’ Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and Second Inaugural. 

The board of superintendents thought 
that arithmetic should be studied in all 
the grades from 5A to 8B, and that 
whatever book was used in the 5A grade 
should be continued thruout the course. | 

The city superintendent spoke at 
length on the subject of the compulsory 
education law, and said that after Feb. 
1, each district superintendent must be 
informed where all the graduates of their 
schools are, and how they are employed. 
The principals of high schools will notify 
the principals of the elementary schools 
when their pupils enter a high school. 
On Feb. 6, each principal of an element- 
ary school will send to his district super- 
intendent the list of graduates, showing 
the high school entered, or the probable 
occupation. The list should show name, 
age on Feb. 1, 1905, name of parent and 
residence, school entered, or other en- 
gagemen. 

Maxwell concluded by asking all 
the principals to be present at the meet- 
ing of the National Educational associa- 
tion in Asbury Park in July. 


Literary Items. 


McClure’s Magazine for January has 
an article by Ray Stannard Baker enti- 
tled ‘‘ What is a Lynching?’”’ He makes 
a study of the lynchings at Statesboro, 
Ga., and Huntsville, Ala., setting forth 
the facts in a clear and impartial man- 
ner. He says the better members of 
both the white and black races want law 
and order to prevail, but peculiar condi- 
tions exist there that let loose the mob 
spirit at times, and the mob spirit in the 
South is’ not essentially different from 
that of any other part of the country. 
Good citizens know that lynchings bring 
in their train other evils and injure busi- 
ness. Of late the newspapers have been 
unsparing in their condemnation of lynch- 
ings. 

The January Harper’s has a colored 
frontispiece by Howard Pyle, and other 
colored plates thruout the magazine. In 

‘*A Doctor of Kings’? Edmund Gosse 
tells about the Seen pA se who have 
attended English sovereigns. There are 
stories by William Dean Howells, Booth 
Tarkington, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and 
Mary . Wilkins Freeman, and others, 
~ poems by John Vance Cheney, John 

B. Tabb, Louise Morgan Sill, Julia C. R. 
Dorr, Lee Wilson Dodd, and Charlotte 
Wilson. 

‘*A Young Man’s Chances in the New 
Navy,’’ by Secretary Paul Morton, is an 
article in the January Technical World 
that will excite much interest. This ar- 
ticle and another one on ‘‘ The Training 
of the British Tar,’’ by Waldon Fawcett, 
are copiously illustrated. 


‘“‘The Metropolitan Building, New 
York City,’’ and ‘‘ Concrete Construc- 
tion’’ are two of the finely illustrated 
articles in the January Architects’ and 
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and the colonies thereto appertaining 
Indeed, when the articles pay Febru- 
ary Century appear, one by Edwin Asa 
Dix, and the other by John Mowry Mac- 
Gonigle, the publishers of the magazine 
think that the world’s knowledge of that 
weird region will be immensely increased. 
Certainly more information will be con- 
tained about the Everglades in the Feb- 
ruary Century than has ever before been 
presented in any one single printed vol- 
ume. 

The Texas School Journal has moved 
its main offices from Austen to Dallas. 
The latter city, from its size and geo- 

phical situation, will afford more facil- 
ities for improvement. | 


Prof. Archibald T. Robertson, of the 
Louisville Theological school, has issued, | 
thru the Fleming H. Revell company, a} 
new edition of the New Testament, in | 
which the books are arranged in chrono- | 
logical order, each book being prefaced | 
with a short historical resume. Under | 
this arrangement of placing the canoni- 
cal compositions in the order in which 
they were originally written, the tradi- 
tional order, which has no authority to 
recommend it, is almost completely in- 
verted, the Book of Revelations coming 
about third from the beginning, and the 
Gospel of St. John bringing up the end. 
This chronological sequence may serve to 
correct many erroneous ideas. 


Florida. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton by special train on January 31. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
Fy Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00; 
and at proportionate rates from other 
points. 

Similar tours will be run February 14 
and 28. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Pinehurst, N. c. 


Low-Rate Persopvally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

For the benefit of those desiring to vis- 
it Pinehurst, N. C., during the height of 
the social and golf season, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad na pi has inaugurated 
a series of personally-conducted tours to 
this attractive mid-South resort. 

Two tours will be run this season, leav- 
ing New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington February 10 and March 
81, by special train. The rates for these 
tours, including railway transportation in 
both directions, Pullman berth, and 
meals in dining car on going trip only, 
and three days’ board at the Hotel Caro- 
lina, will be: New York, $32; Philadel- 

hia, $30; Baltimore and Washington, 


29.00. Proportionate rates from other 
points. ” ‘ : 
For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 


formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad street station, Philadel- 
phia. 
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from Shakespeare.’’ 8B. Shakespeare’ 8 
‘‘Julius Cesar;’’ Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and Second Inaugural. 

The board of superintendents thought 
that arithmetic should be studied in all 
the grades from 5A to 8B, and that 
whatever book was used in the 5A grade 
should be continued thruout the course. 

The city superintendent spoke at 
length on the subject of the compulsory 
education law, and said that after Feb. 
1, each district superintendent must be 
informed where all the graduates of their 
schools are, and how they are employed. 
The principals of high schools will notify 
the principals of the elementary schools 
when their pupils enter a high school. 
On Feb. 6, each principal of an element- 
ary school will send to his district super- 
intendent the list of graduates, showing 
the high school entered, or the probable 
occupation. i list should show name, 
age on Feb. 1, 1905, name of parent and 
residence, school entered, or other en- 
eegemen. 

r. Maxwell concluded by asking all 
the principals to be present at the meet- 
ing of the National Educational associa- 
tion in Asbury Park in July. 


Literary Items. 


McClure’s Magazine for January has 
an article by Ray Stannard Baker enti- 
tled ‘‘ What is a Lynching?’’ He makes 
a study of the lynchings at Statesboro, 
Ga., and Huntsville, Ala., setting forth 
the facts in a clear and impartial man- 
ner. He says the better members of 
both the white and black races want law 
and order to prevail, but peculiar condi- 
tions exist there that let loose the mob 
spirit at times, and the mob spirit in the 
South is’ not " essentially different from 
that of any other part of the country. 
Good citizens know that lynchings bring 
in their train other evils and injure busi- 
ness. Of late the newspapers have been 
unsparing in their condemnation of lynch- 
ings. 

The January Harper’s has a colored 
frontispiece by Howard Pyle, and other 
colored plates thruout the magazine. In 
‘“A Doctor of Kings’’ Edmund Gosse 
tells about the great physicians who have 
attended English sovereigns. There are 
stories by William Dean Howells, Booth 
Tarkington, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and 
Mary . Wilkins Freeman, and others, 
and poems by John Vance Cheney, John 
B. Tabb, Louise Morgan Sill, Julia C. R. 
Dorr, Lee Wilson Dodd, and Charlotte 
Wilson. 

‘*A Young Man’s Chances in the New 
Navy,’ by Secretary Paul Morton, is an 
article in the January Technical "World 
that will excite much interest. This ar- 
ticle and another one on ‘‘ The Training 
of the British Tar,’’ by Waldon Fawcett, 
are copiously illustrated. 


“‘The Metropolitan Building, New 
York City,’’ and ‘‘ Concrete Construc- 
tion’’ are two of the finely illustrated 
articles in the January Architects’ and 
Builders’ Magazine. 

The Everglades of Florida are as little | 
known as any part of the United States 
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that knows a law—Pears’ 
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and the colonies thereto appertaining- 
Indeed, when the articles in the Febru- 
ary Century appear, one by Edwin Asa 
Dix, and the other by John Mowry Mac- 
Gonigle, the publishers of the magazine 
think that the world’s knowledge of that 
weird region will be immensely increased. 
Certainly more information will be con- 
tained about the Everglades in the Feb- 
ruary Century than has ever before been 
presented in any one single printed vol- 
ume. 

The Texas School Journal has moved 
its main offices from Austen to Dallas. 
The latter city, from its size and geo- 

phical situation, will afford more facil- 
ities for improvement. | 


Prof. Archibald T. Robertson, of the 
Louisville Theological school, has issued, | 
thru the Fleming H. Reveil company, a} 
new edition of the New Testament, in 
which the books are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, each book being prefaced 
with a short historical resume. Under 
this arrangement of placing the canoni- 
cal compositions in the order in which 
they were originally written, the tradi- 
tional order, which has no authority to 
recommend it, is almost completely in- 
verted, the Book of Revelations coming 
about third from the beginning, and the 
Gospel of St. John bringing up the end. 
This chronological sequence may serve to 
correct many erroneous ideas. 


Florida. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton by special train on January 31. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00; 
and at proportionate rates from other 
points. 

Similar tours will be run February 14 
and 28. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


Low-Rate Persovally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

For the benefit of those desiring to vis- 
it Pinehurst, N. C., during the height of 
the social and golf season, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has inaugurated 
a series of personally-conducted tours to 
this attractive mid-South resort. 

Two tours will be run this season, leav- 
ing New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington February 10 and March 
31, by special train. The rates for these 
tours, including railway transportation in 
both directions, Pullman berth, and 
meals in dining caron going trip only, 
and three days’ board at the Hotel Caro- 
lina, will be: New York, $32; Philadel- 

hia, $30; Baltimore and Washington, 
29.00. Proportionate rates from other 
points. : : 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
George W. Boyd, General er 
Agent, Broad street station, Philadel- 
phia. 
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would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 

















CASH REWARD 


E want good agents, Don’t you know of 
some one who has been s; — success 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 

and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, x M. Kellogg’s 
“* How to be a Successful Teacher,” If the pere 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals an 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materi- 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘* big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St. New York 
= 
ST 


TTT 





_ READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School cap ac mega pentane, and assistants are invited to send to us at 


TEACHERS’ 


BREWER AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG, 
CHICAGO 


| ew =) OS 8 2D Oe 6 8S) 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 








RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scittine carekss 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 


KELLOGG'S AGENCY 


S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union snokee NEW YORK 


Tweak )«6THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agony. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSITIONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East [4th St., New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 

FISHER “= ACENCY 
A.G, FISHER, Prop. 

120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 





(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 








Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun ©. Rockwetu, Manager. 

















Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Gat pe—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New _ Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. ! Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Camatogue Free -\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
Kellogg’s Nev 


el ew — and Merit Cards Kellose’s Nelo 


first time really attractive merit cards are avail- 
able. 
work 
them. 


— 
CLASS MANAGEMENT 


TAYLOR 





These prove great incentives to better: 
in schools. Parents much appreciate 
Send for samples. 


A valuable new book by 
a popular New York 
City Superintendent. 
Price, 80c.; postage, 
10e. 











M unson's Education Tr hrough Nature 
The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, theory and prac- 
tice. Price, $1.25; postage, 10c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvoaTIonaL FounpDations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 








E. L. FELLOGG *& CO.. 61 East Ninth St, New York 


EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 


Manufacturing Department in the House 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER sCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be Gren in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literature, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, ‘Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 

Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Di ector, College Hall, University of Penne 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sibley and Company 


Publishers 


School & College Text-Books 


* . Chicago 


Boston . 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS 18 VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS ASTEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE . EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


4 Dr Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
“means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly re hy thousands, now greatly 
‘ane 9 o 7-13 here rendered available to 
all. There i is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 


Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 
E. L. KELLose & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 
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The Study-Guide Series 


i i Arranged for the study 
A Guide to English Syntax srr ee ‘inroueh the 


prose text of Irving’s essays, The Stage Coach and Mutabdility 
of Literature. Special price for classes, per copy, 25 cents, net. 


The Study of Romola A guide in the study and crit- 


icism of works of fiction, ar- | 
ranged especially for study clubs. : 

A study of Thack- y 
The Study of Henry Esmond 4 sry oe ical { 
novel, arranged in the same manner as ‘The Study of Rom- 
ola.” New edition ready. # 


Study-G uide Courses contains plan of work, suggest- 


ions for the guidance of classes . 





Z 
New York City. 


yr Wy Jpuwhone, oti 


Ur Adorroty aK en aKere t 


and lists of courses arranged for study-clubs, special classes 


We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 


t 
and reading circles. Price, 10 cents. { 
' 


The Study of Ivanhoe A new edition. Map of Ivan- i 


hoe Land, plans of Conis- 


HINDS & NOBLE, 


and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ? We can supply any 
*Zlave you any school books (new or second-hand) you would like to convert into cash? 


school or college book published edther in small or large quantities at reduced prices. 


We have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 









a oie qu wo W, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
& borough Castle. Special price for classes, per copy, 25cts. net: 
g The Study of Idylls of the King Tcludes_ topics | 
x and notes, refer- 
“a ences, etc., for Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and 
I The Passing of Arthur. 
$ ° . ” . . 
2 3 The Creative Art of Fiction 4” ®ssey- 4 discussion 
us of plot, etc., and an 
4% important aid for teacher and students in the study of fiction. 
os Single copies, 40 cents, with another Guide, 30 cents. | 
~ 16 
or 5 4 A 
E% Single Copies, Study-Guide Series, each 50 cents 
AD : 
3E 
fi . | 
4B Published by C. G H. A. Davidson }| 
a ot a 
ee 8% Cambridge, - - - - - Mass. . i 
n ¥ 











t*x3x*««x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS ««3 «x 


’ 
School Entertainment Katalog |Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated- revised to date. ref bee Bonn goo of ee "Sen -_ 
over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, ciassified, many described. 
A : A unique katalog—none other published. j 
year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence. Free. Send 2c. stamp. | 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. {i 








As Black as a Crow 








This was the comparison used by a teacher of drawing 
and manual training after trying one of the new pencils 
that are made by the Dixon Company, especially for 
this work. These pencils are not made of cedar, but of © 
carefully selected basswood and contain a lead that for 
absolute blackness can not be duplicated. 





Samples of these basswood pencils will be sent 
to any teacher on receipt of 10c. in stamps. 








A Pencil Geography that is just as useful in January as in June will be included at 
the same time, free of charge. ; 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 



















VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 














TEACHERS’ | 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
























JAMES F,. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scittine carcaco 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union senate NEW YORK 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
©. J. Aubert, Manager 978 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
Posi LIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
§18 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 


Schermerh orn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S Est. 1855 


SeastisthStsNewYork | JOHN C. Rocawa, Manages. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Cha-el Street. Albany, N. Y 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Pr fessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Agency 


EASTERN Em ioc MISSE. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°! 4sc%, vort 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools,and famihes Advises parents about schools. WM. O PRATT, Manager. 


WARRENSBURG-MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OFFICES: WARRENSBURG, MO.; TOWNSEND, MONTANA 
Centrally located Furnishes teachers for all grades from Kindergarten to University. Teachers 
located in 15 States. Third year under same managemert. Special attention to Principals and 
Superiotendents QUALIFIED for the better positions. Write for Manual for 1905-6 


Relloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 41, 50 
pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 


TRANSLATIONS 


.Anterlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
? Good Type pe—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—-New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Falco, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Cauatogue Free-' DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Sena for one. 













(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 











TWENTIETH 
YEAR 


















































50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Teachers’ 



























any odd number, etc. 


.| Patriotic Exercises. 


Best Books for 
Patriotic Days 


Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and 
The most popular and really val- 
Marches. uable book of its kind for school 


use issued. Motion songs and Action Pieces, 
for Arbor Day, Christmas, Memorial Day, Closing 
Day, and all other school occasions. 
Kellogg. 
It contains Fancy Ribbon March with Grouping 
and Posing, 6 girls ; Hatchet Dril) for Feb. 22, 17 


By Alice M. 


Covers all grades. Fully illustrated. 


to 2% children; The Pink Rose Drill, girls. 
Christmas Tree Drill, boys and girls; Wand Drill 


any number; Delsarte C iiaren, boys and girls; 


Free Drill, any number, Zouave “Drill, 25 boys or 
Price 25 cents. 





Kellogg’s How to Celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday. BY Aticz M. 
Declamations, — 
Drills, Quotations for all grades. a pa 
are given for the most effective use of each ex- 
ercise. Also music of Several Songs. The best 
collection for this special and all patriotic occa- 
sions. Isa veritable mine of such material for 
all grades. It contains 10 attractive, special ex- 
ercises. 3 Flag Drills, 50 Patriotic Quotations, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Songs. Price, 25 
cents 


Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. 

Relating to American History: Compiled by 
Auicre M. Ketitoae. Only book of the kind pub- 
lished. The quotations are arranged topically 
with index for reterence. It contains 82 Quota- 
tions about America: Our Country; 10 about 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on Revolutionary 
War; 220n Washington; 26about Independence; 
16 about Lincoln; 38 about Memorial Day ; 60n 
Grant: 590n the American Flag; &7 on Patriot- 
ism. Price, 25 cents. 


? 
Kellogg s Banner Days of the Re- 
public. A Patriotic Exercise. By Atice M. 

Kettoce In cloth. For Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Linc In’s birthday, Grant’s 
Birthday, Discovery Day, Closing Exercises. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas. or, for almost any 
school occasion ; 37 pupils from mixed grades(or 
aless es it desired) may take part. Price, 
15 cents 


Kellogg’s Lincoln the Patriot. 

A program for Lincoln’s Birthday, or other 
Patriotic occasions. By Atice M. KELtoae. In- 
cludes narrative of the life o! Lincoln, tributes 
here and abroad, speeches characteristics, anec- 
dotes, material fur compositions, songs. All the 
well-known . atriotic songsare introduced in the 
program The whole school may be included in 
the program if desired. suggestions are made 
for pretty decorations and simple costumes. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Kellogg’s Flag Dayin the School 
Room, A collection of fresh material for cel- 

* ebrating Flag Day or any patriotic 
oecasion—good for Washington's _ Birthday. 
songs, Recitations with Music, new Flag Drill, 
Flag Play, F:ag Salutes. Action Verses, etc. It 
is very simple but can.be made most thrilling 
and wir, The Flag Drill is alone wortb the 
price of the book. Arranged by Alice M. Kel- 
logg. Price, 15 cents. 


Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exer- 
cise For closing schoo), Fourth of July. 

* Washington's Birthday, or any patriotic 
occasion. Pupils discuss briefly canses of the 
revolution with recitations and songs and end 
with singing Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, using 
small flags. The History class, will greatly en- 
joy this and it will help them to remember. Nv 
scenery necessary. Price, lic. 


’ . 
Kellogg s Arbor Day Exercises, 
No 2. Consists of Class Exercises, Recita- 

tions, etc., fresh and up to date. 
Recently issued. Price, 10 cents. 


Kellogg’s Reception Day Series: 

Six Numbers. This is undoubtedly the best 
collection published of fresh ana original Dia- 
logs, Recitations, Declamations, Class Exercises 
for general schoul use. No scenery required and 
everything can be used. The pieces have spirit 
in themand are well titted forthe average puvils 
of the sc'ools_| Each volume contains about 160 
pp. Thousands sold at 8) centseach. Price now 
oe § 20 cents each, or $!.00 per set of six, post- 
paic 


E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


6: East Ninth Street: 
New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


but the man is what we trytorecommend. Some weeks ago Supt. Davey of East orange, N. J. 
NOT A MAN who got his last high school principal from us in the same way, wrote that on a certain day he 
should be here, and wanted us to be ready to recommend two or three men for a grammar school principalship. 
When he came we said“ ‘The best man we know is W. H. Smith of Binghamton. He is a Harvard graduate 
president of the State grammar school principals’ association, a first rate fellow and married to a charming 
wife.”? Mr. Vavey was impressed by his credentials, but BUT best?” —“We have no next best. For just your 
asked: ‘ Now suppose he doesn’t suit, who is your next place he is so much our best man that we have 
no one else anywhere nearhim.” On Dec. 14, Mr. Davey wrote that Mr. Smith was unanimously elected at $1500 
to start and added, “I have seen a large number of men in connection with this position, but believe that 
all things considered, he is by a)l odds the best man for the position.” I'hat is the way we like to THE Mak 


do agency work, and do do it whenever we are sure we have - - 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, - 


ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
ES CE W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 
5 a 2 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
HE BE ST THREE Puslic ScHooL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtner information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HARRISBURG, Pa. 
employers because it confines itself to 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE stislosers vecause't consines inet to 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Slate Blackboards 


ROOFING SLATE 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful smooth surface. 
We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, celebrated for its strength and dense 
grain. Care is given to the finish of all of our boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints 
perfect fitting ; nothing left undone to maintain our reputation of 2u years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fitanv dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; it tells all about 
Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. Don’t use an imitation when the real 


thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 
RELIEF MAP SYSTEMATICCOLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zvuology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, ete, 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
=_collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $200. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


\- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 


- KELLOGG@’S NEW FANCY 
DRILLS AND MARCHES 


is the best collection of such exercises 
for school use published. 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces. Con- 
tains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 
day; 4 Flag Drills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, 
Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs, and 8 Action Pieces. 25 cents. 
We have scores of other valuable drills. Send for Catalog to— 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO. . - 61 EAST 9th STREET, NEW YORK 

















enjoys the confidence of teachers and 





38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 
1884 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needéd in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


SC H OOL  AGtaduate School of 


educational science 
furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
ment for teachers 


oO 
PEDA GOGY wishisg to fit them- 


s site selves to become sup- 
-erintendents,principals, supervisors, and pro- 
fessors in Normal Schools and the pedagogical 
Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square 
NEW YORK CITY 


AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for the Day and Evening High Schools of 
Greater New York for a period of Five Years. 








Partiat List oF Books ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor - $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 5 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms 15 


Send for copy of Pitman’s Journal 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-663 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinzcToR 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 








Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Knglish and American Literatare, 


French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 


For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, College Hall, University of Penne 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of all publishers 
at_ teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 26 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 116 Summer Street, Boston 
Send all subscriptions to the New York office 








An interesting point about the 


<== ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS —qamEp 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 
and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


26 John St. New York 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. jis Gas 
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SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 

















NOW READY 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Added to and brought up to the present, with new tables of refer- 
ences for sources, and for additional reading; chronological tables, 
synopsis for review, etc. 

It is believed that the Stone’s History is unequalled for use of 
pupils in Grammar and High Schools where it is desired to take 
no more time than can properly be given to this subject. 





SPECIWVEN COPY FOR FIFTY CENTS 


‘THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK and PROGRESS RECORD 


Designed by STANLEY H. HOLMES, Supt. of Schools, Haverhill, Mass, 
14th THOUSAND 








The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, designating 
‘* Work planned.’’ ‘* Work accomplished,” etc. 
If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each study, she 
will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will also be greatly benefited, 
Price, Paper, 30 Cents. 


We publish KINDERGARTEN REVIEW at $1.00 a year. 
premiums and clubs. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. : : 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


Send for Circular about 


Springfield, Mass, 


Atlanta San Francisco 





W, & A. K JOHNSTON'S 
NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


MAPS 


PRILES GREATLY REDUCED 





We have just issued the most 
complete catalog of MAPS 
and GLOBES published. Sent 
upon request. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 








NOYES’ TWILIGHT STORIES 


Adopted in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and many other 
Adapted for use in Fourth and Fifth 
Illustrated. Correspondence solicited 


smaller cities and towns. 


Grades. 224 pages. 


Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FRENCH sooxs 





are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW ORK 








) PARKER P, SIMMONS, Publisher, 3¥QQHVWeBoutid Shean SOMRANE 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine’ 
EpucaTionaL Founvatrons, which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable. «(mly $1.50 a Year. 


L. L. KF. LLOGG & CO... 61 East Ninth St., New York 








CLASS PINS) 


High-grade work at low prices. 
Write for illustrations. Designs 
made free rge. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every instance. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


13 & 15 Wisconsin Street, 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN 


[ Our Specialty: 
a 
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For practical work ; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


che Smith 
Premier 


«A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 








Better ask about it to-day. 


a The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
338 Broadway, New York 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





